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[‘‘ARE YOU GOING T0 TELL ME YOU HAVE THROWN ME OVER?" SIB ORIEL SAID.] 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


—~— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ae ~ ot Snotantartoble eens in the 
ibrary, the p at Wray broke up. Lad 
Gerda, wild with anxiety (heer boy heikar 
reached her father’s house in Grosvenor-street, 
only to find that Lord Fitzmaur had rushed 
in looking very ill, kissed his mother, given 
some orders to his servant, caught up his 
letters, and gone off again in the hansom 
which was waiting at the door. 

Sir Oriel was invited to stay at Lord Bel- 
field's, but he preferred to remain in his own 
hogse, and drop in at the other whenever he 
felt inclined. He was dragged about from 
shop to shop, in the intervals between various 
disaipat ns ; and though he told himeelf that 
‘he hated it, no one would have thought so who 
‘saw his cheerfal aspect as he followed in Lad 
Gerda’s train. He wanted Raymond Lo 
to come and occupy one of the many empty 
rooms in the large London house, but the 





barrister declared that he was too busy to leave 
his chambers in the Temple. 

Sir Oriel once told Lady Gerda that he 
could not accompany her to Howell and 
James’s, because he had to go elsewhere. 

She pouted and refused to let him off, till he 
explained that he was afraid Lovell would 
work himself to death, and be buried alive 
under a heap of law. papers unless he went to 
roke him out. Then her face changed, and she 
let him go without a word. 

Raymond was sitting at a table, in the front 
room of number five King’s Bench-walk, with 
a heap of papers strewn before him, but his 
elbows were on the well-worn mahogany, his 
head on his hands, and his thoughts far away, 
when he heard Rajah’s hoofs waking the echoes 
on the stones outside. 

He roused himself with a jerk, and went to 
the door to meet the young Baronet, who came 
up the stairs whistling the cheerful refrain of a 


gave an eager look into the other's face. 
“ Awfully good of you to come and look me 
up!” 





“You lazy brute, why couldn’t you come 
when I Foe | you?” said Sir Oriel, laying his 
hand affectionately on Raymond's shoulder. 
“You look as thin as a match, and your profile 
is as sharp asarazor. You had better take 
care, or you'll lose your beauty and all chance 
of the imagieety duchess, who is going to fall 
in love with you some day.” 

‘*She had better be quick about it,” said 
Raymond, with a short laugh, ‘for I'm grow- 
ing old, at the rate of ten — @ month.” 

**No use grinding too hard. If you won’t 
come to Lowndes-square, why not run down 
to Wray, and keep my mother and Cora alive ? 
I fancy Beatrice y is there, and a man 
will be a godsend.” 

‘** I should only bore them; besides, I’m too 
bi 0 

yg you are fagged to death. You 
can run up every morning, and only ran down 
just in e for dinner, and I’m sure the 
country air will do you all the good in the 
world |" 

After some objections, which Sir Oriel im. 
periously overruled, Raymond accepted the in- 

itation with gratitude. 
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Londen was very hot, and the Strand 
literally stifling, Even when be could find 
time for a etroll to the West-end, he was 
always afraid of meeting Lady Gerda, and he 
knew that the sight of her fair, proud face 
would do him more harm than any amount of 
hard work. Down at Wray he would be quite 
aafe from any chance of meeting her, for the 
Londen beauty must be tied to the metropolis 
by a hundred engagements. 

It would be delightful to ramble by moon- 
light over the shadowy park, and penetrate 
where the night was darkest under the 
branches of the old fdrest trees; so charming 
to exchange the constant din of the busy 
streets for the sourid of’the deer with their 
troops of light cavalry scudding away into thé 
shadows over the deéw-laden bracken, andthe 
song of tke birds in the thicket! 

Yes, he would go-and get rest for°weary 
heart and tired brain in the old housewhere 


he had speat the happiest days wWf his boy- |@ace 


hood, 

Cora would not bother him wiltheq 
for she would haveenough to eg 
in this marriage which was to” suchsor- 
bet to them or Re he of ak comfort 

er in some small degree bergen: : 
be wasted, and he-would be gi@@that ‘he! 
gone. 

Sir Oriel spoke of the wolfis which were, 
proeseding ly on his-estaite, and in-whivh 
he still continued to take the: t interest, 
in oof bis love. making other dis- 


away, and the glad sun was shiningon millions 
of others? No, there was nothing very press- 
ing on hand, no’brief that he’had to-stady to- 
day becauee-he would have-to use it in the 
Law Courts to-morrow. 

He would no longer bea hermit shut out 
from the world, with nothing-but his own 
miserable thoughts to keep-him company. 

Lady Gerda had fallen from the 
tal on which he had placed her. He could no 
longer delude himeelf with-the idea that she 
was the noblest of women. He had sacrificed 
his mother’s diamondsto save kerfsom a mar- 
riage she hated, and: she had gambled away 

roceeds in a few days without a#hought. 


Nofenly bad she thrown awsy.thetwo thou- 
sand pounds which were t sonal 
bills, but she had gone and 


thrown away more than.she F 
This he pe wy yn somte words 
}which she hi let falas they ond “the ter- 


in the seductive moonlight, : 
like wax under the chatm6fiher 

ty. Butnow that he was.away 

of her wondrous fascifiation, 
‘h@tliad taken counsel with himself.and-with 
} higteonscience, he knew thatino trie-woummn 
would have led him on asuithe did 
— ee hope of freedomthad 
B Was upon 
c it to have av ill 


hand or beatiaghis 
= y 
Sete 





dn no end of a:itrry to 2 
as he sat cadheaguetnaouttie es 


Cora, if I die wi 
she-@iiEwiGs & man, 
™m 
myy4 
ai : Id bee shind i Raymon 

W wou iy,” 88 d, 
thougtifally, “ but Corsewould fij ‘them 
like a G@mgon. Thiit gitiihas anyuamiount of 
courage’ 

“4g you whatRay 
makesap; your minds to:eadh: \ Lebowtd 
be a-fleweed ‘as Panclif” -exelaimeed (the! 
Baronet, eagerly. ? 

A hot flash rose-to the barrister’s cheeks, as 
he shook his head. 

‘No chance of that. I like her immensely, 
but we can’t walk into love, at this time.of 
day. That’s quite out of the question.” And 
he abruptly turned the subject. 

Sir Oriel-soon after departed, telling Ray- 
mond that he should count upon having hia 
services a3 best man, a proposition that filled 
Lovell’s sonl with dismay. 

Bat when he attempted an excuse Sir Oriel 
looked so hurt and indignant that he had to 
stop in a hurry and changeit into an assent, 

Raymond went down to the door with him, 
watched him as he climbed so easily and grace- 
fally into the saddle, and saw him ride off 
under ene of the grey arches, the horse bound- 
ing and curvetting with the exuberance of 
life, ita rider looking the personification of 
youth and happiness, as. he turned his head 
and waved his hand with a smile on his bright, 
good. looking face. 

The chambers seemed intolerably dull and 
fusty when Lovell went back to them, which 
was always the consequence of ane of the 
Baronet’s flying visits. 

The law-books wete more uninterasting than 
ever, and he could: not force his mind to take 
in the intri¢acies of a complicated case. . Was 
he to be out off from.all the enjoyments of 
life because he had fallen down and worshipped 
at the feet of a false idol? Was heto work 
With closed doors whilst youth was passing 





I voite;iin- 
ingicat téte-ad-téte, and 
"ihog met in ®& for- 
YWPhat kiss seemed ito tiseinp in ju 
her, for was it’ nofia wrong to: 


herself, and: ste } 
r false—falee to the man whom h 


: he would step 

forwatdend band hervisto the carriage; when 

wh, Whim. he had not noticsd, 

hurri¢ , shotk bau@e-with her, and, closing 

the-os ddorpleamt over to sayia few 
as. : - 


‘LhddpG@erda fumb!e in apride- 


and hand s, note to 
“evidently put there on 


sli ie seal ate cane eet 

looking at it, said something in a low vélte; 
retired, leaving, Lady. Gerda with .a.,-perfect 
sunset on her cheeks, which — con- 
siderably when she found that the meeting 
had passed under the eyes of Raymond Lovell, 
who _ been se -enly & on rs two 
from the carriege by a easual acquaintance, 

The horses started for in, their collars, 
Lady Gerda. bowed gravefally, and the_coro- 
neted carriage proveeded on its way, followed 
by_thoughts~ were the reverse of flat- 
tering. 


Vague rnmonrs, 6f which he had not taken 


mach heed, scraps.of club sonst aoreaiien at j. 
signs w 


ch bad 


the time, little looks an 
passed moment,-be- 


almost unheeded: at 
gan fogain new sig nC8. 

heavens!, This woman, wham hé had 
worshipped, was false all round!’ Untrne to 
biel, untrue ,to. fin Oriel, untrne to. hex 
° 


1 
Cost what it might, he would fear hér..ont 
of his heart! 


CHAPTER XXXIlL ‘ 

Tre wedding-diy was ‘drawing “néer, 

ond Cora Paget felt as if the were tiving in’ 
ream. 

Raymond Lovell watched ber anziontly, 








knowing the bittérnees inher heart, and x, 
shadow that was waiting to creep over he 
life. 

Sometimes Sir Oriel would run down to gy 
aftér his waterworks, which was an excuse {,, 
many a pleasant ride under the shade of th, 
*rRiding by his side, listening to hi 

; ning is voj 
laughing with or at him, according torhe 
mood, Cora felt as if the old life had com, 
back in all its sweetness, 

She put the future away from her, anj 
threw herself heart and soul into the present, 
When s@aiel was not there Lady Paget was 
sometianeseable to have a serious talk with 
her a n arrangements for the 


ecessary 
move #0 Dower House, which was to taks 
honeymoon. 


place:duzing:the 
sBut if’ Oriel:. d, Cora was s00n ram. 
ow the with him, inspecting the 
>. 8 which breve 4 out of 
chim to geumblers, encourage 


ferish desire to be oncezmore 
when they played cricket to- 
sii the broiling sun, or teed’ to upset 
each other in the ricketiest of bosts on 
the lake, but no one knew what an effort it 
cost her to seem outwardly cool when inward 
agitstion was making heart and brain throb 
her with wild, unmeasured beats, or to 
nike her low, soft langh sound nataraland 
cheerful when che felt as if she could cry out 
in her maddening paind a. 
“I wonder if Oriel has seen this?” said 
Raymond, coming in.one dey ‘with a society 
er in his hand. - 
Pe handed it to Cora, and she read with 
astonishment the papeteerd Le ph :— 
‘Tt is rumoured that Lady Staun- 
ton’s engagement to Sir Oriel Paget, Bart., 
of ‘Wray Hall, Bucks,-has been broken: off in 
favour’ Of ® certsin popular Barl, who may 
bs mere fortunate in the Matrimonial ‘Handi- 
cap than h> was inthe Two T Ny 
‘Ig there any trath in it?” ste avked, 
quickty, her footith heart giving a bound, 
Before he coutd answer Sir came into 
the room with euch an expression-on ‘Tria face 
that Cora knew at » glance that he had seen 


HE eet notattaa to it, but asked them if 
tora ride. 
home and write fetters. 
She thought of the Aight when Lord Moor. 
town waited for a téteq tete in the library, 
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and Lady Gerda came sailing in, with an 
envelope in Her hand. 

She had never seen him since that night, 
put she was bearing: her burden bravely, and 
trying to interest herself in other people. 

Lady Paget found her of the greatest as- 
sistance to her, now that Cora was apt to be 

much engrossed. 

ce ‘went over to the Dower House 
with her—a long drive of ten miles through 
picturesque country—and gave her advice 
about new ‘papers, &c., which could not be 
decided on during Cora’s absence. 

That wilfat 1 always said there was 
plenty of time, no reason to begin anything 
till the bride and bridegroom started‘ on their 
honeymoon. 

She would engage to be out of the house 
before their return, and that was all that was 


necessary. 

Not for worlds would she have confessed 
the hope that lay dormant in her heart that 
something would occur to prevent the: mar- 


riage. 

It was stronger than ‘ever now, as she rode 
by her cousin's side, and cast fartive glances 
at his troubled ‘face. 

He did not say a-word about it, and “he 
tried to'talk jast the same as usual, but there 
was a weight in the mental'as well as the 
physical atmosphere that afternoon, and the 
ride-was not as cheerful as usual. 

Cora felt'in’a curious, expectant state ad 
she hurried up to her bedroom to dress for 
dinner, which Was to be earlier than usual on 
Lovell’s actoutit, who ‘had been “induced ‘to 
stay till the last’ moment before-going up to 
town for a conversazione at the Temple, 

Something ‘would ha that night, she 
was sure; ‘bat she-could not tell if it would 
be for good dr'evil. 

Mary dressed her mistress with the utmoet 
care, and thought thst she had-never seen her 
look 20 handsonre, 

Her dark ‘shone with the lustre of ex- 
citement, and the loveliest “wagon her 
cheeks; but ‘Mary noticed that “her small 
hand shook ‘as she ‘caught up a scent-bottie, 
and emptied ‘half the contents on her “pocket- 


baa i 

** Poor, ‘oung lady,” she said, to her- 
self, as she’ ined the slight figure disappear 
down ‘the ‘“Pshontd dance for joy if 


I could onty “hear that that stack-op Lady 

J‘with one of the ‘ey tle- 
. To my dying day I shall 
always say Miss Cora was the one'for the 
master." 

All through the dinner Cora sat there with 
highly strang nerves, waiting, but what for 
she was waiting she could not. have told, 

The slightest movement, such ‘as & ‘hurried 
step in the passage or the slantming of.a door, 
made her neatly start from “her ir. And 
the wondered how Beatrice could‘ talk so 
quietly and keep the conversation going 80 
nicely, when she must have guessed that Lord 
Moortown was the subject of that paragraph. 

Sir Oriel aggre Seaweed ed a nnusua 
gravity-on that he had a @étestable 
toothache, anf Core promised to gét him a 
remedy after dinner. 

Raymond got up from the table, but wotld 
not let any of ‘the others disturb themselves. 

Sir Oriel called out,— 

“ Perhaps'I ‘shall look you up to-morrow. 
I’m coming ap bY the ten o’clock train.’’ 

Lovell nc and said he would be 


delighted to’ 

Lady Paget said, anztonsly,— 

‘You will come down again in the 
evening ?” 


‘No, mother. I don't suppose TI stall be 
down again,” looking very grave, * unless—’’ 
he Pa ed abriiptly, bat “in her own 
Sie canes eae er 
““anless the ff,” and a 
flash of light shot from her eyes. 





Beatrice foll ‘Paget into the draw- 
ing-room, but’ asked Cora to come. 
the -Fddm, * to talk over thinge,”’ 

a8 he vaguely sed it. 





The dark grey clowlswere coming down in 
torrents of rain co that it-was impossible to 
go into the garden, but cigarsttes were con- 
sidered permissible in every rocm except the 
drawing- and reception-rooms. 

The young Baronet smoked one as be:paced 
upand down, with an unusual frown pucker- 
ing up his forehead. 

Cora pretended to busy herself with some 
knitting whilst waiting for his mood to change, 
but she continually let a stitch drop in her 
preoccupation, and the stocking, if ever 
finishea, would not be of much use to its 


owner. 

Suddenly Sir Oriel broke the silence. 

** You will keep an eye on Wilson, and see 
that he doesn’t lef the men loce time over their 
work, and if he thinks it better to'donble the 
nuntber of workmen FT don’t object. But he 
must be careful asto the characters of the 
new hands, for I don’t want the place to be 
demoralised by a lot of ecamps.” 

“Pll tell him what you-say.” 

“T know I can trast*you to be down there 
almost every day.” 

‘You forget that I'shan’t be here.” 

He stopped short, brought toa standstill by 
the thought that never again would they two 
be together in the old home as they had been 
in the free and pleasant life of the years that 
were 


And he had given it all up for a woman 
who could not be traé’to him for the space of 
six weeks ! 

~~ threw away his‘c 
— sofa by Cora’s'si neni . 

e'reom ‘was growing dusk with the grey 
twilight of the evening, but she tried 
to continue her knitting though she could 
searcely see to pick up the'stitches. 

“What will the place be without you, Cor?” 
he said, suddenly. 

Ske canght her breath, and her work 
dropped down into her Jap, but she answered 
nothing. 

“Tf I ‘had been reg to you ‘should I 
have seen your name jinked with another 
man’s inta-scandalous paper before the engage- 
ment was over? ” he asked; but again received 
no answer. 

He came 4 little closer, and ‘his voice was so 
low that-she could scarcely hear it. 

‘'Be'good to me, Cor ; I’m the-most miser- 
able dog alive!” 

“My r, dear boy,’’ she sighed, her’ heart 
nearly sting with tenderest compassion ; 
‘and’ then he drewher nearer to him, till his 
fro: Sear Pere on hers, - og sweetness 
of her sympathy forgetting all else. 

With ‘no one elge’could he have sat there in 
silence, knowing that he'was understood. He 
felt instinctively that Lady’ Gerda would be a 
fair-weather d, willing enough to have 
him with her'so long as‘hé had a new joke to 
make her langh ora story to interest her, but 
in sadness or tickness there would be no one 


ette, and sat down 


 tike his ‘' sister’? Cora. 


He stooped a little lower and their lips met, 
and an-irrepressible longing came over him to 
be ‘free—free as he’ was' a few weeks ago, to 
choose the one he loved ‘best. 

Ob! fool, blind fool that he had been to 
stretch after another’ flower when the sweetest 
of all was closé'by his side ! 

“Cora! Cora!’ he said, very low, with a 
sort of passionate entreaty in his tone which 
mate her shake like a ledf ‘in the wind. 

He was unhappy, and she could not comfort 
hin. He was in want of help, and she could 
do nothing for him ! ; 

Was there ever'a harder position than hers ? 
Oh! how willingly she would lay down her 
life for him-to him-a single sorrow ! 

“When I die”—he began, but at that 
moment the door was fung9 nm by a footman, 
and Cora never knew what he was going to 
say, for in the flood of light which came in 


‘from the well-lit hall stood Lady Gerda 


Staunton ! 


—_— 


ann 





CHAPTER XXXtiIt. 


Sir Oxrer started to his feet with an.ex- 
clamation of surprise. Cora shrank ‘back 
into the shadows. é 
Lady Gerda, clad in white from head tofoot, 
with a crushed bouquet in her hand, came 
forward, with a little laugh. 

“ You funny people, to be all in the-dark |" 
was her first exclamation, her sharp-eyes Gis- 
covering in a moment that Cora was Sir 
Oriel’s only companion. ‘‘Aren’t you ‘sur- 
prised to see me? I thought I would come 
and tell you all about it myself.” : 

“ Atl about what, Gerda?’’ asked Sir Oriel, 
very gravely, as he shook hands. . 

Lady Paget and Beatrice Ashley eame in 
from the drawing-room, the former exelaim- 
ing,— : 

cA How good of you to take us by surprise in 
this charming mannet !"’ 

Lady Gerda looked from one to the other as 
soon as the first greetings were over, and 
geeing a certain gravity on all faces except 
that of her fntare mother-in-law, drew her- 
self up as she answered the Baronet’s 
question. 

“Tt only happened to-day, and I knew a 
garbled account was sure toget into the papers, 
80 I thought I had better ran down and let 
you know the truth at once.” 

As tha footmen were engaged in lighting the 
room’ Lady Paget propored a move into the 
drawing room, but as Lady Gerda was about 
to follow her, Sir Oriel Jaid his hand on her 
arm, and said, in a low voice,— 

“Are you going to tell me that you “have 
thrown me over ?”’ “ 

She started, and her face grew dexthly 

le. 

**Good heavens, no! Are yon mad, or do 
you think I ant?”’ 

“ Then that confounded paper lied?” 

There was no ‘joy, no tone of intense ralicf 
in his voice, and‘it stung her to the quick. 

If she wanted confirmation of the fact that 
he did not love her she had it then, and how 
willingly she would‘have cast him off if it had 
not been for those cruel debts. 

‘“‘ It certainly lied, if it said I was géing to 
marry anyone but you,” she said, quietly, 
and then passed on into the erie tren 

‘What can have happened to Oriel? I-verily 
believe the boy has not kissed her yet,” thought 
Lady Paget, uneasily, as Lady Gerda sat down 
on a sofa with a suggestive space by her side: 
and the Baronet, instead of availing himself of 
it, took his stand on the hearth-rug. 

*« And now, will you be so kind as to satisfy 
our curiosity?” he asked, with a courteous 


Ww. 

Cora, watching him fevérishly from under 
her long lashes, thought she would have died 
at that tone and manner if she had been in 
Lady Gerda’s pcsition. 

‘‘ Certainly,” and inctead of “dying,” she 
put on her own most confident manner. 
«We were lunching'‘at Richmond—# large ard 
rompers! festive party—arid TF really don’t 

now why, but little Mrs. Cosmo Siianey ac- 
tually threw a slur on my coftrage.” 

‘* My dear, I should never care what that 
odious woman said. I should! not disturb 
myself in the least,” said Lady Puget, loftily. 

‘ Auntie, Mrs, Slaney is a great friend cf 
Lady Gerda’s,” said Cora, warningly—oui, of 
no malice prepense, but only intending to'pre- 
vent a discourtesy to a guest, 

“Mrs. Slaney! The woman who goes in for 
baccarat!” exclaimed Sir Oriel. ina tone of 
amazed disgust. ‘Gerda, is this true?” 

‘* As true as the other lies which people'are 
80 fond of spreading abont me.” she answered, 
hanghtily; but her fair face flushed likes red 
rose, and she east'a glance the reverte of loving 
in Cora’s direction. “If you will ib 
mé Ishall never getto the point. As Ftell you, 
she dared to insinuate that 1 wad a coward;and 

when I vowed that I wasn’t, she said she would 
believe it if I dared to sit behind Lord Moor. 
town’s black mares. Of course, after that, 





there was nothing to be done but to doit.” 
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“You les Moortown drive you back to 
town?” slowly, as if he could scarcely believe 
his ears, whilst there was a dead silence all 
‘I did,” defiantly ; ‘but Lassure you I held 

eny breath and clung on to the side, and thought 
«uy last moment had come.” 

‘(A pity it didn't,” he muttered, under his 
ynoustaches. Aloud he remarked, very quietly, 
“‘ Bat, as a matter of fact, you saved everything 
at your reputation?” 

Again her face flamed, but she laughed off 
der confasion. 

“T attained my object, for I saved my re- 
putation for courage, But we had a quite too 
terrible smash. The mares bolted, of course, 
snd made straight for a waggon which was 
coming round a corner, on the wrong side of 
the road. Providentially I was shot off into 
4B bush ic some kind Samaritan’s garden, 
aod 66 off with a tormdress, and a good shake 
4@ my nerves, as well as to my body. Look 
at my poor gown, how dreadfally itis spoilt!” 
-holding up some fragments of white lace, 
which had formed a side panel down the 
skirt. 

“ And Moortown—did you leave him at the 
station ?”’ inquired Sir Oriel, coolly. 

‘‘Ah! poor fellow! I’m afraid he’s done 
Zor!” relapsing into sudden gravity. ‘I don’t 
know if it’s the head or the spine. He couldn’t 
eaoys or speak; but they sent for a cab and 
put'me in. I could do no good by staying.” 

Cora stretched out her hand to Beatrice 
Ashley, who looked as if she would drop from 
sher chair. 

trice squeezed her fingers as if she would 
break them ; but neither spoke, only listened 
breathlessly. 

** And you left him to die alone ?” broke out 
Sir Oriel, aghast at her selfishness. 

‘OF course you would have been the first to 
—— if I had stayed with him.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence, during 
which Beatrice slipped from the room, accom- 
panied by Cora. 

‘I must go to him,” said Beatrice, standin, 
till in the hall. ‘If he dies without a so 
to speak to him of better things, what will be- 
come of him?”’ 

“You want to go, but howcan you? Oh 
darling, if I could only help you!” 

‘Let me think!’’ putting her hand before 
‘her heavy eyes. ‘‘At home I have a dress 
svhich I used to put on when I went into one 
of the worst alleys. That wouldsave mefrom 
-misconstruction, for I should look like a Sister 
of Mercy, and perhaps Aunt Effie would come 
evith me.” 

‘‘ Miss Mackenzie !’’ exclaimed Cora, in as- 
‘onishment. 

“Yes. Oh! you don’t know how good and 
®sind she is when anyone isin trouble! She 
was been against him all along; but now— 
now "—the soft voice trembled, the biue eyes 
syverflowed— I’ve no time to cry,’ dashingher 
“tears away, as she moved towards the stair- 
oase. ‘‘ There is a train at 10.15; but how can 
I get to the station?” 

“* You can have the fly in which Lady Gerda 
wame, for she issure to stay. If Raymond were 

_@aly here !”’ 
_ “TI don’t want anyone; I've got my maid. 
Bat find out the address for me, whilat I put 
~.On my hat.” 

4 Merton ia sure to know. I'll ask her,” and 
“Wora hurried away to make the necessary in- 

quiries. 

On her way she passed the suite of rooms 
which Lady Gerda had occupied when at Wray, 
aud saw that they were being prepared for her 
face more. 

_-Her wrath was at fever-heat, and only her 
saympathy with Beatrice, and her horror at 
_ZLord Moortown’s accident, kept it from over- 
Mowing. 

«' She-devil!”’ she said, with a stamp of her 
‘Tgot, and passed on; but anyone who caught 
eight of her face at that moment would have 
‘een certain that evil was to come, sooner or 
Jater, to that happy home. 

Beatrice’s preparations for departure were 


soon made, and she was already seated in the 
fly, when Sir Oriel came out in a harry to ask 
what she was going to do. 

As time was running short Bvatrice 
pointed to Cora and said,— 

“* She will explain!” 

Then the fly drove off through the pouring 
rain, and the Baronet turned to Cora. 

‘‘Is she mad enough to go after Moor- 
town?” 

‘‘Bhe is no madder than other people!” 
coldly. 

“I think it is madness to go after a man 
Ne jast entangled himself with someone 

80 5 


** That seems to be the fashion jast now!” 
and then the pity and the wickedness of it all 
came across her, and she laid her head on his 
coat-sleeve. ‘* What are you going to do?” 

‘‘Todo? What do you mean?” he asked, 
though he knew very well. ‘ There is nothing 
to be done !’’ and he turned away. 

“Oh, yes, thereis. Tell her that you have 
@ prejudice in favoar of trath and honour. 
Send her back to the man she has flirted with. 
She doesn't care for you! Can't you see it, or 

are you blind?" breathlessly. 

“I'm not blind—les me go! Do you want 
to drive me out of my senses?” roughly, be- 
cause of the torment of doubt in his heart. 

**No, I want to bring you back to them!” 
Cora panted, unable to stop herself now that 
she had lost her self-control. ‘' Remember, 
if you bring a gambler and an adventuress to 
your home, you will bréak your own heart, 
ruin the proud old name, and bring Lady 
Paget's grey hairs in sorrow to the grave!” 

“Shut up! If you insult my wife you insult 
me, and I won't stand it!"’ his eyes flashing. 

‘“‘ She is not your wife yet,” her bosom heav- 
ing witha tempest of rage, ‘‘and, pray Heaven, 
she never shall be !’’ 

“Neither you nor anyone else shall pre- 
vent it!” 

“Make her tell you the truth about Mrs. 
Slaney ! Make her confess why, and how, and 
when she put herself in the power of a man 
like Lord Moortown! Make her confess what 
secret binds them together !"’ 

‘No more of this!” he thundered, for every 
thrust went home, and he was torn to pieces 
between his sense of loyalty to a woman, and 
his longing to break his engagement. ‘If I 
am satisfied no one else 
heads about it.”’ 

“ But you are not satisfied!” darting for- 
ward and placing herself between him and the 
door of the drawing-room. “I defy you to 
say youars, Oh, Oriel!” clasping her hands, 
and looking up into his face with her glorious 
eyes, full of the most passionate entreaty, 
‘* stop while there is time!" 

A change came over his face. His armas in- 
voluntarily moved as if to clasp her to his 
breast. Never before bad he seen her love 
for him shining so clearly out of the depths of 
her eyes—never before; and now he must tarn 
his back on it. : 

**Confound you!” he said, fiercely, goaded 
out of all to politeness, as he clung to 
the thought of his honour. ‘‘ Why can’t you 
leave me alone?” 

Then he put her aside quickly, and opening 
the door, went we and slammed it in her face. 

Mason and Oye of the footmen, to their 
intense surprise, found her standing there 
still, as if rooted to the spot, her face as 
white as her dress, when they came from be- 
hind the curtains where they had been wait- 
ing for the seene to end. 


(To be continued.) 








Friends and enemies are many-sided ; and, 
while we may correctly see parts of their cha- 
racters, other parts are veiled from us. Every 
one has his virtues and vices, his excellences 
and his shortcomings; and, while much we 
see in him may be actually there, there is 





much more of which we never dream, 


trouble their’ 
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THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA, 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Mer Gray fairly gasped as his unexpected 
visitor demanded ‘‘Do you take me for g 
ghost!” It was so exactly what he had done, 
and the mistake seemed so ridiculous, so de. 
rogatory to his legal acumen, that he oonld 
not bring himself to confess to it. He just 
stood and stared at Mr. Yorke in speechleay 
surprise. 

‘* Look here,” said Ronald, quietly, for he 
was @ man who could speak calmly, however 
much his feelings were stirred. He could hide 
anxiety better than most people, for. as his 
mother said, he was not one to wear bis heart 
on his sleeve. ‘‘ Look here,” he repeated, in 
the same matter-of-fact tone, ‘I have been 
in Paris ever since I left Fernlea. I have 
friends who can account for every hour of my 
time, and tell you that I have never ailed 
anything. If a story of my illness has been 
amy on you it has been done by some 
enemy for no good purpose.”’ 

Mr. Gra ata himeelf, This was 
Ronald, and the telegrams were false. Having 
once decided this question he came to the 
conclusion he had better make a clean breast 
of all that had happened since Mr. Yorke left 
Fernlea. 

‘‘I declare you gave me quite a tarn,” he 
began, in an injured tone. ‘* When you walked 
into the office you might have knocked me 
down with a feather.” 

‘I'm afraid I can hardly i 

being alive,” returned 
“Perhaps you will kindly give me 
your reasons for believing me dead ?"’ 

** I must say I fel hurt your mother nevor 
asked me to a ag faneral,"”” observei Mr. 
Gray, reflectively. ‘‘ Knowing you both so 
well, it seemed unkind.” 

In spite of the anxiety gnawing at his 
Mr. Yorke could not forbear a smile. 
position was too comical. 
ever any man before had 
apologise to his lawyer for the latter not 
having been bidden to his funeral. 

‘My mother is in Italy, and I don’t su 
she has the faintest idea of the hoax that has 
been played on you. Please tell me the whole 
affair? I want to know when I died, and of 
what disorder.” 

Mr. Gray plunged into the narrative. It 
was brief enough, since hia conviction of 
Ronald’s death rested solely on the two tele- 


grams. r 

“And Natalie?” asked the lover. ‘Did 
she believe it? ’’ . 
diguant af ite being thought possible. he ‘bad 

¢ at its ti possi! C) 

been more credulous than the rest of the 
world. ‘ Everyone believed it. Sparks said 
it was the saddest story he ever heard.” 

“Then you were a pack of simpletons!” 
said Ronald, driven to » plainly by his 
indignation, ‘Why, Mr. Gray, 
have been my mother’s adviser for years, 
must have known she is jast the woman to 
be stricken powerless by such a blow. Had 
there been “| truth in those 8, my 
pie wo have sent for you the ssme 

‘a Reg 

td I thonght it strange,” admitted Mr. Gray. 

‘‘Had you taken the simple ution of 
asking at the station you have heard 
I never went to London at all. I took a ticket 
for Dover, and branched off at the junction 
for the South.” 

Mr. Gray felt nonplussed. ; 

‘It's very easy for you to find fault now,” 
he said, ruefully ; ‘‘ but you'd have been taken 
in just the same. Whe ever heard of people 
sending false te meet: 

“It’a a very 

* And, basides,” persisted the lawyer, ‘the 


telegram for Natalie to go to you. 
Now it ogy ott twenty-four hours 
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your en, ent. How could any stranger 
know of it?” 

“I don’t suppose any stranger did know,” 
said Ronald, scornfully. ‘Both those tele- 
grams were sent by Lady Julia Daventry.” 

‘‘Nonsense! They were handed in at the 
Charing-cross office, and Iam ready to swear 
Lady Jalia never left Fernlea on that day." 

“She has wealth enough to bribe a dozen 
accomplices ; but let us leave the question of 
the telegrams. Tell me, how is Nita?” 

‘“‘ She has been very ill.” 

Ronald looked troubled. 

“TI daresay she grieved for me, poor child. 
You don’t mean she has been ill apart from 
sorrow ?”’ 

“I do—very ill.” 

‘‘ What's been the matter? Have they had 
advice?" 

** Dr. Arnold attended her.” 

Ronald’s face cleared. He knew the phy- 
sician by repute as the greatest medical 
authority in Blankshire. If he had been 
attending Nita, at least she had received the 
dest of care. 

‘*‘ What did he say ?”’ 

Mr. Gray looked uncomfortable. 

‘‘He said she would never get better at 
Fernlea, that the facts of its being the scene 
of her acquaintance with you and of the 
strange disappearance of Janet Dent, by 
themselves were quite enough to prevent her 
recovering while she remained there.” 

“Do go on,” said Ronald, irritably. ‘‘Can’t 
you see you are torturing me by suspense ?”’ 

“I must tell my story my own way. Dr. 
Arnold, it seems, took a great fancy to 
Natalie, and he persuaded Lady Julia to let 
her pay a month’s visit to his wife and 
daughters. She went there three days after 
you left Fernlea.”’ 

‘‘ Then she is in good hands. Mrs. Arnold 
is a charming woman, and her girls are just 
the companions I would have chosen for my 
darling. I shall go down to Monkton by the 
first train to-morrow.” 

“ You will have your journey in vain.” 

‘*Pardon me, Lady Julia is not omnipotent. 
Ger will may shut me out of Fernlea, but I 
don’t believe it would induce such a woman 
as Mrs. Arnold to deny me a glimpse of 
Natalie after I have been given back to her, 
48 it will seem, from the grave.’ 

** You will not see her!” 

‘You mean Lady Julia exacted a promise 
der daughter should see no visitors ?"’ 

‘*T mean that Nita Daventry has left Dr. 
Arnold’s.” 

Ronald opened his eyes. 

‘* You said she went there for a month?” 

“cs She did.”’ 

P se Well, she can’t have been there half that 
ime.’ 

“She was there just a week, and then ——”’ 

“She went back to Fernlea,” suggested 
Mr. Yorke. ‘‘ Why ever didn’t you say so 
before.” 

“ Because she didn’t.” 

** Then why did she go?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Ronald looked irate. 

“Gray, for pity sake, speak plainly! If 
you have gone‘over to Lady Julia's side and 
‘have resolved to help her to part us, say so 
plainly.’ . 

‘“* My good fellow, I take no side at all, and 
Zam ing as inly as I can. I don’t 
‘know where your fiancée is. I wish I did!” 

‘*Bat——” 

“It’s an old story now,” said Mr. Gray, 
—— five days old. wed left her in the 
garden reading a book, and she—went away!’ 

Yorke looked terrified. s 

‘* Bat it is impossible!” 

‘It is the simple, unvarnished truth. Do 
you remember disappearance of Janet 


‘Perfectly. Bat what has that to do with 
Nita?” 


“ Ever Y know that 
a ything. You she was 


attached to her old nurse?” 


‘ She left a slip of paper behind her, saying 
that Janet Dent was very ill and wanted her.” 
Ronald Yorke shuddered. 

“ Bat I thought Miss Dent had never been 
heard of ?”’ . 

‘*Nor has she; & munificent reward has 
been offered. Sparks has taken up the case 
with devoted energy, but not the slightest clue 
has been found to the missing woman. As 
— all efforts have failed to find her, living or 

ea -"” 


“ And Natalie is with her?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

Ronald Yorke drew himself up proudly. 

a - said 80, and she is incapable of de- 
ceit !’’ 

Mr. Gray looked at him pityingly. 

“I’m glad to see you, for your mother’s 
sake and for yourown. I always liked you, 
but 1’m thinking, Mr. Yorke, when you hsar 
all, you'll wish those telegrams had been true, 
and you were where troubles cannot come.” 
Ronald Yorke shook his head. 

“I am no coward. -I shall not wish for 
death even if life loses all it charms. Besides, 
I have my work to do. Do you think after 
what you have told me I can rest a moment 
idle? I will find my darling if it takes me all 
my years!” 

Mr. Gray shook his head, 

‘* You had better not.” 

‘*Why?’’ and Ronald’s eyes flashed with 
indignation. ‘‘Why? Do you thing I esteem 
her less because she set aside form and cere- 
mony to rush to her old nurse’s help ?”” 

““No; but do you remember Lady Julia’s 
a objection to the match ?” 

oe ‘o.”” 

“Well, the reason for them has been 
divalged—not publicly, but to a few. Poor 
Natalie has in her constitution the germs of a 
terrible disease. Save for a miracle, she will 
end her days in a lunatic asylum.” 

* Rabbish |” 

He had expected the young man to be 
utterly overcome. He had been quite prepared 
for a burst of agonised despair; therefore 
Ronald’s cool reception of his news took him 
terribly aback, and his first feeling was vexa- 
tion that he had not made more impression. 

‘* Her grandmother died raving mad.” 

“She did nothing of the kind!” 

‘‘ She had been in an asylum for years.” 

“Her grandmother was Joan Daventry, a 
woman whose memory is cherished by every 
villager on the estate. Natalie is her image, 
I have been told over and over again! ” 

‘*Most people have two grandmothers,’ 
observed the lawyer, grimly. ‘‘I did not 
= to Mrs. Daventry, but to the Countess 
oO ME 

Ronald interrupted him. 

** Lady Julia’s mother |” 

** Precisely.” 

“Then I have no fears. I will tell you 
frankly, Mr. Gray, I detest Lady Jalia. If 
Natalie had resembled her in the slightest 
detail I could not have loved her. I have 
made the ~~: again and again, but I never 
could find a tary trait of resemblance be- 
tween Natalie and her mother. I am quite 
willing to run any risk of evil coming to Nata- 
lie from Lady Julia by inheritance; they are 
too unlike.” 

“It seems her mother has feared it for 
years.” ‘ 

*¢I wonder she did not fear for herself. She 
surely would be in more danger that Natalie!” 

‘Buch maladies often skip over a genera- 
tion.” 

“ Well, Mr. Gray, I know you meant kindly, 
but I am not in the least alarmed on that 
score, I would marry Natalie to-morrow if I 
could find her, but I hope it is only a question 
of a few days.” 

Mr. Gray shook his head mournfully. 

‘** You are young and headstrong—you can’t 
reason out a thing!” 

“T am not i ly young, and no ohe 
ever called me strong before. What is it 
I can’t reason out?” 


‘* Am I to tell you?” 

‘*T thought I said so.’’ 

‘* You are so impetuous, you may put your- 
self into a passion.” 

“IT think not. I daresay I shall differ from 
you, for I can see you have made up your 
mind my Natalie is mad, and I am assared of 
her sanity ; but I promise to listen patiently.’’ 
‘*Don’é you see that if Natalie Daventry is 
insane, it explains the mysteries of Fernlea at 
once?” 

There was an ominous light in Ronald’s eyes 
at the insinuation, bat he remembered his 
promise and restrained the passionate denial 
which rose to hia lips. 

**I do not see it. Granted that Lady Julia's 
daughter is insane, and therefore, in paroxysms 
of madness indued with extraordinary strength, 
she would not have the power of keeping a tall, 
muscular woman like Janet Dent in hiding 
against her will; neither would she possess 
the gift of passing through locked doors and 
bolted windows. You yourself, if you remem- 
ber, had a pecaliar visitor at Fernlea? Per- 
haps you are prepared to assert that that was 
Nita?” 

“Certainly not; it was far too tall—too 
massive entirely.’’ 

“Very well; then Natalie's madness fails 
to clear up the Fernlea mysteries, How does 
Lady Julia take the matter?” 

“Very beautifully. She seems almost heart- 
broken by grief. Joan is kept quite busy wait- 
ing on her.” 

‘And how go Miss Daventry’s love af- 
fairs?” 

‘‘Sir Marray Macgregor is looked on as 
sure of success, bat he has promised Lady 
Julia not to speak out until ufser the end of 
January.” 

* Ah! Do you know if my friend Anstruther 
is still staying at Ferniea ?"’ 

‘* He was sent for to his brother's the very 
day you left. Report bas it Lord Anstruther 
is Cangerously ill.’’ 

Ronald Yorke pacei up and dowa the room 
with feverish strides. 

‘Gray, do speak out, or I shall go mad 
myself, Have they tried to fiud her? Is there 
no clae? What do people think ? What is to be 
done?” 

‘‘Every possible attempt has been made, 
and not the slightest clue to her has been 
found. You see the day she went there was a 
kind of open-air bazaar and fancy fair, about 
three miles off, and everyone almost had gone 
taere. Monkton must have been perfectly 
deserted at the hour when she lefé the doctor's 
house,” 

‘*What does he say?” 

“ Very little. Dc. Arnold refuses to take 
either side; he is a remarkably cautious man.” 

Ronald caught up the words. 

‘* Either side! What do you mean?” 

Mr. Gray hesitated. 

** You aresure to hear it at Fernlea, so I 
may as well tell you; but I fear it will be 
painful to you. There are two theories afloat 
about poor Natalie Daventry’s disappearance. 
The one is that she is hopelessly insane ; that 
Janet Dent's disappearance was of her con- 
triving; that she somehow accomplished the 
poor woman's death ; and losing you so soon 
afterwards filled her with remorse, and made 
her think she must take her own life. The 
people who adopt this theory declare her part- 
ing note to Mrs. Arnold bears them out; that 

to Nurse Janet meant going to join her 
in death. They say that your poor Nita went to 
whatever spot holds Janet’s remains, and there 
immolated herself by her victim.” 

Ronald drew a long breath. 

‘“ And they can think that of her so pure and 
innocent, so sweet and childlike ? I don’t blame 
you, Mr.Gray. Iasked you totell me, and I can’t 
be with you for obeying me; but, oh! I 
would like to seize the vile slanderers, and 
make themeat their words.” Then, as though 
seized with a sudden thought, “ now tell me 
who believes this rigmarole?”’ 

**The mother and sister.” 

“« Of course,” interrupted Ronald, scornfally. 








“ Yes.” 


Mr. Gray looked at him so’ mn’~, 
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** They would believe anythingill of her. Go ** Love conquers all things!”’ said Gervace ‘Talbot, contemptuously, “Mi . 
on.” Mr. Gray shook his head. is easily accounted for. Madeli: ” bending 

«‘ Mr, Gibbs, their usual medical. attendant, ‘* It's the strangest story I ever heard. That | over the:chair in which. he: had: placed her, 
the ap a eee neighbours.’’ | poor child half broke her heart ‘you 


* That is notspoken of soopenly. You know, 
Mr. Yorke, one might bs imprisoned for 
— - pabli = of character if one 

said it icly,”’ 

“* What is it?” 

“ It is Sparks’s Sorry, om and the butler agrees 
with him. I believe in his heart Dr. Arnold 
does too, but it is nevereven whispered about. 
Sparks says all would be lost if any one knew 
just what it was.’ 

** But you ba ne and you must tell me ?’’ 

Mr. vay hoe 

Lady Julia i = — ‘ client.” 

“80 am I, so is poor Natalie, at least by 
descent! Mr. peng th it you have any pity in 
your heart, 

“The idea is hes Lady Jalia is keeping 

Natalie hidden for purposes of her own ; that 
she had good reacons for rid’ of. Janet 
Dent; and that though affects the most 
entire ignorance, and manifests great anxiety 
about Natalie’s fate, yet really she, and she 
only, is responsible for her leaving Dr. 
Arnold’s.” 

Ronald seemed lost in thought. 

‘*I believe there is something in it,” he said 
at last ; ‘‘ but people seldom goso far without 
a motive, and I can’t cee any motive for a 
mother persecuting her own child.” 

“You asked me to speak, and I have 
spoken. I knownothing more!” 

‘* And what do you believe yourself ?"’ 

Mr. Gray drew a long breath. 

“You will laugh- at me, I daresay: — I 
can’t form an opinion. I assure you Bo pee 
= Fernlea took more out of me, and more 

hard me before my time, than a yearof honest, 

work. I have thought: about the whole 

till I grew nearly distracted, and at 
inst. have had to giveitup. Iam not ade- 
tective by profession, like Mr. Sparks, nor 
yet one by natural gift as Lady Jalia’s butler. 
If I want to keep my faculties together I must 
not rh ey solve the mysteries of Fernlea.”’ 

m you take neither side? "’ 

“I believe Lady Julia neglected Natalie, 
and I think she has thoroughly spoilt the sw oe 
daughter. I don’t know when I, disliked ond 
women 80 much as I do these two; but be 
this I won't go except to tell you it will 
happy day for me when the heiress comes ot 
age, and I deliver up her papers into her own 
hands,” 

“You will have to go down to Fernlea again 
for that?” 

“Never ! I may bea superstitious man, Mr. 
Yorke, but I will never set foot in Fernlea 
again while the cursestill hangs over it.” 

“* But the curse can’t be removed; can it ? ” 

‘* Yes! If ever Duke Daventry’s descendants 
rule at Fernlea peace and domestic happi —_ 
will return to it ;-and till then I pre 
keep my ‘distance.” 

“ They can’t return to it ?”’ 

‘* Phey can. Duke left-oneson. I daresay 
he’s @ married man with a family by thie 
time. If Mies Jean died,-and poor Miss 
Natalie is not found, Duke’s sen-woald be-the 
heir-at-law.” 

“T believe you are countingon it!” cried 
Yorke hotly. ‘‘ You actually want those poor 
girls to die to benefit a man you have: never 
seen ?” 

“TI want nothing of the sort; bat I think 
more than half.a.century long enough for any 
quarrel to last, and I am convinesd’ untit ‘this 
family feud is healed there willbe nothing but 
trouble forthe Daventrys of Ferniea.”’ 

“ Well ; I shall go‘down te morrow!” 

“Por what purpose aes 

“ To find Nita!” 

Mr. Gray‘opened his eyes, 

‘My dearsir, do you believe: you camtrace 
her five Bays atiee Siet Ieee; Mt Sparks, who is a 
professed detective; and was set on her track 
within two hours of her being miezed, failed 


were dead, and, lo! you come to life again, 
and find her lost. I never heard: anything to 


“I shall find her !” said with a 
quietair of conviction. ‘“ You have to 
; dance at 


wedding 
“‘ T doubt it!” 
“ For pity sake,”’ pleaded’ Ronald, “ — 
more to ourage me. Heaven knows I 
had disappeintment enough. Three days “a 
I felt sure of conquering Lady Julia’s hos- 
tility. Her own son promised me the means 
of enforcing her‘consent !” 


Pe he -- gs Jack Howard? You have seen 
m ” 

‘I was at his funeral yesterday. He died, 
leaving his sister in my care!” 


‘“* And the ‘means’ ?” 

‘* His wife'had betrayed him. It seema 
there were family papers Lady Julia was 
anxious to Ske had tried to bribe 


papers | » he 
she dared not refuse me Natalie. I held’ the 
t-book in my hand, but it was empty. 
— — had bartered the: contents uaknown 


ae — dead?" 

“Yes! Mr. Gray, if you had heard: the 
way he spoke of Lady Julia your faith in her 
must be shaken. It was terribie to listen to !”’ 

“ And yet she loved him?” 

“ Better than Nita, certainly. Mr. Gray, 
have'you ever had 7 idea (besides the in- 
sanity theory, which I laugh to scorn) why 
ioe Julia hates-her only child?” 

‘*No! Bat I believe Sparks has.” 

‘* Where is he?”’ 

*“ At the Daventry Arms!” 

‘* Has he quarrelled with Julia 2?” 

‘© Not in the least. He is still nominally in 
eae employ; bat when she left Fernlea he 

to stay at the inn. He is there in 
his own colours. All pr awry 
that-he is the great London detective, Isaac 
Sparks 1” 
Jalia ?” 


** And where is Lad 
‘ At the Langham jwith Miss Daven- 
like to 


try and a maid. Ifyou call ou 
see the servant. Her name is Pa 
beHeve thor Sovetetrensowved your Natalie's 
life when she was unconscious —after the news 
of-your death.” 

(To be continued.) 








A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 
—_0:— 

CHAPTER X, 
Ir was, indeed GervaseT: 


valley of the shadow of death'in ‘some horrible 
seme PY monn ee te iets ca 
haun im, ven upon his pale, worn 
handsome hing " 


Horace Fielding regarded him with a:blend- 
ing of stupéfied rage.and a . ‘The 
that had taken place between 

Madeline-and this man was sufficient to estab- 
lish his wees 

He had ‘ventured to: use ‘Talbot's name in 
order to-ensnare her, and, as if it had been an 
incantation, it had brought the artist 
them in this extraordinary manner. He: 
risen, a3 it were, from the dead ‘to resoue ithe | 
woman they loved. 

“What the deuee do you —- sir, 4 
a into another house through the 
and presa to interfere with my:arran 
ments ?” be demanden, mf 47 
“An explanation of your would be 





to find the least clueto her?” 


‘who is! this man, and what are you doing 
yr a 

.Gervase Talbots: signature from ‘her — 
and plaeed it .in: “Sis hands, bmedly thle 
aap yetthat he was indeed. restored to 


“I received it ¢wo:hours ago,” she said, 
brokenly, ‘and I cameatonce. I would have 
née to the world’s end: had -you:sent for me, 
You did not, you could not have lent 

“> sanction —- shameful deed ? 
unexpec appearance, as strange as 
it was opportune, confused and bewildered 
her, taken in conjunction with the: note pur. 
porting to come from him which she had 
received. It seemed incredible: that no con. 
necting link should exist between them, yet 

80 it was. 

“ I-don’t understand,” said Gervase ‘Talbot, 
after reading it ; ‘this note was not written 
by me, although my signatare'has been 
attached ee only returned'to England a 
and —and.as -yet Ihave not 
attempted to communicate with you, Madeline, 
or ne a Neither ain T Till. It is 


9° 
ac , the predaction:of Mr. Horace Field. 
ing, Lway: Rescos's-bretiber 1" eaid Madeline 
recovering her composure # little, and striving 
to grasp the many.features presented by the. 
ne tone ae 


mince Gervace-was:slive:and well why bad 
he. not: commanicated with her all this loug 
a “Tt seemed: as if he had even tried tc 
avoid her,’’ she thought, sadly. 
Gervase Talbot started as.she uttered Lady 
» Rorcoe’s name; then he looked sternly across 
‘at Horace Fi 


my good 
The artist's selict:kept’ pace with his anger. 
Madeline.cared: nothing for: this! fellow then, 
he told himself; thankfully. Ge had come 
mesiing to see her: former’ lovery im answer 
summons. Such forgive. 
ce on her part, *ouched, 
while it astonished him. 


‘* And what price does Mr. Fielding expect 
to pay for the of  gmother 
man’s name, of doing his best a. 
an innocent vt in order to compel ther to 
marry him?” he aeked, his -face ashing 
ominously. “ Youcur! if you ever dare to 
show your face im - , aftersthis I'll 

Mad with a sense and utter failare, 
Horace see laughed insolently. 

“ Certainly it was beneath «a»gentleman’s 
dignity to avail hienself. of your name,” he 
sneered, ‘ An obscure ditalieny -who found it 
mes trend to efface himeclf abruptly, to dis- 
aoe below the: surface, leaving no-trace be- 


“Gervase, take me home. Do not: sta 
quarrel with him!” whispered’ 4 


* Will 1 youallow meandthis lady to 

al guardet ded by H ieldin Hf 
r orace 
‘Shoctonar "sancam oath. ee who 


»reom, justas:the landlady, : 
sae made in burating open the locked:door, 
} entered it. 
Fearful of the ——— to herself, of 
- her the 00d, 
‘he 





more to-the purpose under the circumstances,” 


began to Sutivanbenantin pleas, to 
transfer all Fm som from her shoulders to the. 
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eee 
proadex anes of, Horeca Bielding, Gervase 
Talbot interrupted Aer without esremony,— 

clined. to.recaxd you-es Mr. Fielamg's. accom- 
plice in thia.master. If you would escape pun- 
ishment 5.00. wilh remain. silent with. regard. to 
al] that. has. bappened here to-night!” 

The cab procured, Madeline went downstairs 
and got sto. ib, by Geryase 
Talbot, no further attempt being made by 
Horaee Fielding, who had. picked himself up, 
to prevent their departure. , ’ 

“ You. know my.address?” said Madeline, 
in a tone, of.eurprise, as ehe heard Gervase 
mY. i" heranlied.aathey dr along throngh 

“Yea I y drovealong 

the wild, windy night. ‘I made inqniries 
about YOR, ; ine, mamediately upon my 
return 40 Ewgland, I .aseertained the good 
fortune,that had fallen to your share, and 
Mr. Vernen’s ‘town; address. I have walked 
by the house. many. times during the last: 
heme hope.of obtaining a glimpse 
of you!’ : 

“ But why not call?” she: asked. ‘ Ger- 
vase, where have you been? What became of 
you on that night? You suffered.me to think 
of you as.dead. It was cruel, crnel! Have! 
you no. explanation te.offer ?”’ 

He had uot: attempted to kiss;her. His 
manner was reserved and sombre. He 
seemed to. be keeping himself under by strong, 
painful effort. What could have happened to 
change him thus ? 

“* Madeline, have you forgiven me.yet?’’ he 
cried, suddenly. ‘I have heen. sorely pun. 
ished for my folly, my brief maduess.. Do not 
judge me too harshly!” 

‘Forgive you!” she repeated, wonderingly. 
‘“ What is there to forgive, save your inex- 
pice absence and. long silence? Gervase, 

ear Gervase!’”’ bursting into sudden tears of 
mingled grief and gladness, ‘‘ what cloud has 
come between us? ”’ 

Her wonder began to be reflected in his 
eyes. ; 

‘“‘ You received my letter ?”’:he. said,.inter- 
rogatively. ‘‘ The one posted on the eve of 
my disappearance ?”’ 

‘‘No. The last letter I received from -you 
bore date a week previous,” was the ‘ 
“That was the last communication.of any 
kind that. reached me, Did you write again 
after that?” 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘‘Then the letter must have been lost in 
transit. How very——”’ 

‘‘ And you have. gone,on-caring for me all 
this time?” he interrapted. ‘You have 
never ceased to love me, Madeline, to regard 
yourself as mine?” 

* No, Gervase; yet if you——” 

He folded her in his arms.in a rapture.of 
welcome blessed relief and. thankfulness. He 
rained kisses upon. brow,.and cheek, and lips. 
Such .vehement demonstrative love, followin 
hard upon his estranged demeanonr, startle 
while it soothed and reassured.her, setting 
all yey P 

“ my e! my darling! my good 
angel! * he.exclaimed, passionately. ‘I am 
unworthy of you, and yet to feel, to know, 


that you.are still mine in your gentle worth |*i 


and purity has filled me with fresh life, 
= riven away the shadows that haunted 
me ” 


Then, to increase her perplexity, Gervase 
Talbot, who, had just been so valiant in her 
defence, dreoped his.‘head. upon her shoulder 
and sobbed like.a child. She forgot her own 
sceten in.secthing his, so strange and an- 
Ww 4 

‘\Now that we are reunited, dear, nothing 
shall ever paxt as again,” she said, bravely, 


passing her hand through the 
short crisp. waves of mulcaniikeiedhe a , 
berediso.well. ‘‘ Gervase, my Gervase! aince 
you.are vestored.to me.I care for nothing else. 
Yeu shall.tell me jast.as,mach or as little as 
you please respecting the events. of the past 
year. I can trast,you, as:of old!”’ 

“You shall know all—in relation to my 


6” he, seid. briefly.  Lamvin- 


stimately adhered to, 





disappearan Ia creger 
ce, Iusean,” hae replied, regaining 
his self-;contzol, ‘‘l was-vot to blame for 
that. Itisalong;stery,.in.uo wise redound- 
ing to. the eredit of my.cousin, Peroy Denni- 
som. If ever a fiondiexisted in human. for 
itis he. Iam only biding my time, remain- 
ing: perdu. for a-while,.in order to strengthen 
the reprisal when it; comes, He: sent me to 
& fate a.thougand times more horrible than 
death. As if by. miracle I. haye. escaped, 
and been ableto aid you in an extremity as 
well, to effect your. deliverance, Let Percy 
Dennison be-on his. gnard. when next we meet, 
I shall not spare him |” 

“ Was he.entirely responsible for your dis- 
appearance?” cried Madeline. 

‘Yes. -He-wanted me to sell Ingleficld to 
Aim, .and when.l refused he cet himself to get 
rid ef me. -He must have known of the 
existence of this.quarry even then, and 
longed: to. get possession of the estate to work 
it. 

“Then I have not suspected him anjastiy,” 
sheyreplied, ‘' I:felt. that he was in some. way 
connected-with your fate. Through ail these 
ae cruel, suspenseful months I have doubied 

im,” 

“My poor little. gir], what you must have 

red enjmy.accouat!” exolaimed Gervase 


Talbot, fiercely. ‘‘Iteball bealladded up when 
smy, ree 
-I am looking forward to it. I would not 
forego it to; save his. worthless life. And 


koning comes off with Perey Dennison. 


now,’ as the. cab “for your unele. 
Ia.he very fermidable, eline ?” 

‘Only rather,” was the reply. ‘‘ Don't 
sontradict-him, whatever you do, and make 
a little allowance for probable temper, espe- 
cially to-night.” 

Joshua Vernon, having returned from ‘the 
City dinner. to find that nete on the drawing- 


room mantelpiece, and his niece still absent, 


wesiabout, as: she had predicted, to follow her 
when the eab drove up, and Gervase and 
Madeline alighted. from it. 

“Uncle Joseph, thisis Mr. Talbot!" she 
said, introducing. the two men, a kind of 
radiance, the resnlt- of intense happiness, 
resting upon her lovely face, and shining in 
her eyes. 

“‘ Indeed—humph, bless my soul! Glad to 
make your acquaintance, sir, and to learn 
that you are-atill in existence,’’ replied Unele 
Joshua, glancing keenly at the artisi as he 
spoke. ‘Madeline, my dear, it was rather 
extraordinary of you to.go off in that way by 
yourself to a strange address. You have 
made me very uneasy about you, and I 
thought, from what you said, that Mr. Talbot 
was at death’s docr. He could only have 
given a.runaway knock.” 

‘‘The note I received was not written by 
‘him at all,’ explained Madéline, throwing 
her arms around the ol@ man’s neck. ‘‘ Oh, 
Uncle Joshua, I have had such a narrow 
escape, and it was Gervase who saved me!”’ 

Then, in rather incoherent style, with oc- 
casional aesistance from Gervase Talbot to 
help out ‘her’ story, Madeline informed her 
astonished and’ ied?gnant relative of the dis- 
honourable ruse-by means of whieh Horace 
Fielding had drawr her'from honie, his object 
in so ‘déing, and Gervase Talbot’s timely 
intervention. 

To say that Joshua Vernon flew into a 
passion when Fielding’s villainy was disclosed 
‘to -him would be‘to~pnt it mildly. He was 
simply beside himeelf with rage at the in- 
dignity offered to his niece, while ‘his former 
high opinion of Horace Fielding, so ob- 

tended ‘to increase his 
anger againes that gentleman, since it had 
‘proved: so erroneous, A more mistaken con- 
ception of a:man's character had never been 
arrived at. Joshua Vernon, compelled to 


admit this, felt furious, since it reflected upon 
‘his own powers of diecernment. 

“Phe seoundrel |” exclaimed the angry old 
man. ‘He shallesuffer for this, Madeline, 
oThat-I, should hhawe formed such a goad 
opinion of him, But he hoodwinked me, and 
the cleverest man living might have been 





See 
deceived by his plausible manner. ‘The 
scoundrel! I'll make.London too hot 4o-hold 
bim in less than twenty-fonr hours, Mr. 
Talbot,” pansing to grasp. the. artistis hand, 
“Lowe, youa debt of gratitude.for rescuing 
my little, girl. I daresay she will undertake 
to. pay it, though. That you. shonld be so 
close at hand was nothing short.of. previdaa- 
tial, I neverascribe these things to. chance 
myself, You were thus enabled to delives her 
from @ most compromising position, Aad 
that fellow, ia, he stul.at the house? Did you 
leave him there?” 

It took all Madeline’s power of persuasion, 
aided by Gervase, to. prevent Joshua Verson 
from going in quest. of Horace Fielding that 
very night, to inflict condign punishment apon 
him. yielded relactantly to their repre- 
sentations that it would be undesirable, to 
give publicity to the.affuir, that other means 
of dealing - wish Horace Fielding, and compel. 
ling him to-account for his conduct, would. be 
found later on. 

“ And yon, sir,’ said Uncle Joshua, turnip 
sharply upon Gervase, compalled, in spite 
gratitude owing, to give vent to bis irritatioa 
in some shape or form. ‘“Sarely there is 
an explanation due with regard to your. con- 
duct in disappearing so mysteriously, and not 
allowing my niece, to whom you were or are 
still enesee , to know what.had become of 
you ” 

‘‘ Certainly ; and I think when you have 
listened. to that explanation, Mr. Vernon, you 
will exonerate me from all blame in the 
matter,’ replied Gervase Talbot, with a qniet 
dignity that sat well upon him. ‘I owe: my 
strange 2 iy 3 from socisty entirely to 
my cousin, Percy Dennison, whose anxicty 
to gain possession of Inglefield Park induced 
him—well; as he imagined, to suppress.imo 
effectually.” 

“The deuce it did!” exclaimed Unole 
Joshua. ‘‘ Well, at any rate, I never formed 
a high opinion of Mr. Dennison. That is.one 
conte Do you mean to say he tried to- kid! 

ou?’ 

‘‘ That would have been mercifal compared 
with the devilish malice—the fate prepared 
for me!” said Gervase Talbot, the stern, un- 
relenting look dawning again in his eyes, 

Madeline, listening intently, crept close to 
him, and slid her hand with a reassuring, 
loving clasp into. hig. 

‘* My cousin met mo that night by theriver. 
side,” he went on, ‘‘as I was smoking my 
cigar, and proposed an adjonrnment to his 


i rooms, He had a matter of business to dis- 


cuss with me, he said, and I went with him 
accordingly. Supper was laid for us, aad 
during the meal he renewed his offer to pur- 
chase Inglefield Park of me, and for the second 
time I refused to entertain it. 

‘ The wine I drank must have been drugged. 
I can just remember beiag helped downstairs 
by him and into.a cab, then I became uncoa- 
scious. When I came fairly to my senses 
again I was at sea, fastened down in my berth, 
unable to move, When I attempted to rise a 
kind of network, stretched over the berth, 
and brought even with my throat, well-nigh 
strangled me. 

“ At first I could not understand or realise 
my position, When I angrily questioned the 
captain, who, with bis son, a: deaf mute, mere 
the only people I saw for many days, he re- 
fused to give me any direct amswer. I 
threatened him ; and the brute, Perey Denpi- 
son's confederate ia villainy, laughed anc 
bade me do my worst against him, should J 
ever get the chance ! 

‘“‘ My friends, he added, had sent me.on-a 
long sea-voyage for the benefit of my health, 
and my treatment on board would depend to 
@ great extent on my behaviour. 

“Then, for the first time, the horrible idea 
that my cousin was answerable for this crime, 
that he had deliberately planned it, in 
order to get rid of me that he might inherit 
Inglefield, crossed my mind. It drove me 
nearly frantic with rage and pain. I had 
sufficient sense, however, to bebave quietly, 
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zine resistance was worse than useless, what- 
aver the fate in store for me might be. 

“ After some days had elapsed I was per- 
mitted to ge on deck. I noticed ths crew all 
q@ave me a wide berth. If I spoke to them 
they never replied. The captain had described 
me 4s a dangerous lunatic, intrusted to his 
sare, and thus all my protests, my attempts 
Go enlist sympathy and aid, went for nothing. 

“ Qars was, I foand, a small trading vessel 
bound for the Hawaiian Islands. What they 
parposed doing with me when there I vainly 
@trove to discover from that villain, the 
captain. 

“ The cargo was landed at length, another 
shipped in its place, still I was kept a close 
prisoner on board. One day, the last ere he 
set sail for England, I was ordered by the 
captain to come on deck. A boat ready 
manned was waiting, and I got into it, Was I 
acsually to be set at liberty? Had the captain 
een frightened into releasing me? My heart 
beat high with hope. Yet the crew would not 
epeak to me; they shrank from my very touch. 
Presently they landed me on an island at 
some distance from the rest, and rowed swiftly 
away. 

‘Some natives were hurrying down to the 
shore to greet the new-comer. 1 went towards 
them. Merciful Heaven! what forms! what 
eights of horror! Some bloated and swollen 
oat of all semblance to humanity, some shri- 
yelled up to mere sticks, the skin drawn 
tightly over the staring bones, others minus 
iimbs and featares—all alike horrible. I had 
deen landed upon the Hawaiian leper Island!” 

An exclamation bursé simultaneously from 
‘the lips of Madeline aad Uncle Joshua. 

“T ascertained afterwards,’ Gervase con- 
‘tinued, “that the captain had informed the 
authorities I was suffering from English lep- 
rosy, a8 well as being wrong in my head, and 
they had consented to my removal to the 
island, where these unhappy creatures live in 
strict seclusion. Once in contact with them 
I should, of course, contract the complaint, 
and die a lingering death of the most horrible 
‘description. This was how Percy Dennison, 
too cowardly to commit a direct murder, pur- 
posed to get rid of me!’’ 

‘«* He is a fiend ! ’’ cried Madeline, 

« I recognised them as lepers, fortunately,” 
Gervase went on, ‘‘and made signs for them 
to keep at adistance from ms. They did so. 
Presently a white man, a German pastor in 
oharge of the mission to the lepers, came 
along. 

‘‘E described my position to him, to learn 
ia return where I was, and the complaint I 
was stated to be suffering from. This put the 
finishing touch to my previous sufferings. In 
‘broken German I revealed to him the plot of 
which I had been a victim. 

“The pastor was very kind. He took me to 
this own cottage, ascertained that I was free 
from any taint of leprosy, and made me his 
@uest. A long and severe iliness kept mea 

risoner there for months. When I recovered 
ieft that fearful island in the vessel that 
‘roaght provisions for the lepers ; the English 
oensul paid my passage home to England. 
Bat for presence of mind and the pastor's in- 
‘erposition I should have been there still—a 
feper like the rest. One touch would have 
@eafed my fate!” 

“Good heavens, what an escape!” said 
Unele Joshua, his eyes suspiciously moist. 
“And your cousin? Taere is no punishment 
—— to such an offence; yet he must and 
ekali suffer!” 

“‘T am going down to Inglefield next week,” 
replied Gervase, with a peculiar emile, “ to 
det him know that I have returned in safety.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Once again Inglefield was en féte, Percy 
Dennison, the virtual master there, since 
Gervase Talbot had never returned to claim 
his own, was striving to ingratiate himself 
mith the county people, and to beccims gane- 





rally popular throughout the neighbourhood. 
In furtherance of his object he had promised 
to supply the stone with which to build a new 
church from the recently-discovered quarry 
in the Park, that was already yielding him a 
fortune. 

The ‘foundation-stone of the new building 
was to be laid to-day, and Inglefield had plenty 
to occupy its attention. A countess was to 
perform the ceremony. A bishop was coming 
to ———— the benadiotion after it. 

(though late in the year the day proved 
fine and cloudless, and as the hour appointed 
for the publicand much talked-of event drew 
nigh, the site of the church became crowded to 
the excess. 

Of course, & space immediately around the 
stone had been roped off for the élite, and 
those invited by Percy Dennison, includiag 
the bishop and the countess. This enclosare 
was prettily decorated with red baize, flowers, 
and ferns. Oatside it, his soft felt hat drawn 
low over his face, unnoticed, undetected, 
stood the rightfal owner of Inglefield, Ger- 
vase Talbot, waiting for the ceremony to 


ia. 

The aufforing and disillusion through which 
he had rovently passed, the shamefal wrong 
still unavonged, had not been without their 
effect upon the artist's chara>ter. 

He was loss gay and light-hearted than of 
old. Heo did not }iva ao mach upon the sar- 
face of things. He had gained ia concentra- 
tion of purpose; bis judgment was lees faulty, 
his will stronger. From that terrible experi- 
ence he had returned a sadder and a wiser 
man, with bis own keen love for Madeline 
Vernoa once more ia the ascendent. 

Dating his absence the scales had dropped 
from his oyes. Gladys Fielding’s spell had 
been broken. She had merely bewitched his 
senses, aud cast a glamour over him; his 
heart remaiaod trae in its allegiance to Made- 
line. This was the knowledge he woke up to 
with a start after that fatal letter had been 
penned aud sent to Madeliue. 

The nows of Gladys Fielding’s marriage 
helped to increase his di-illusion in that 
quarter, to prove her utter infidelity and 
worldliugss; for had she cared for him as she 
professed to do, coald she have wedded Lord 
Roscoe so soon after his disappearance? 
Fool that he had been and madman to reject 
= for tinsel, the substance for the sha- 

ow | 


Oa retarning to England he had not ven- 
tured to sock Madeline out, to implore her 
forgivenoss. The letter in which he had con- 
fessed his love for Gladys Fielding, and re- 
quested her to release him, must for ever 
stand betwoen them, he reflected. Then had 
come the unexpected meeting with Madeline, 
the woloomo information that the letter had 
never roached ber, that, blissfally ignorant of 
his brivf infidelity, she still regarded herself 
as engaged to him. 

He <—, the precious treasure of her 
love thankfully, gladly, as a gifs of which he 
was unworthy, yet, failing which, he would 
have found it hard to live. The letter had 
somehow miscarried. Its contents should 
ever romain a secret to her. In retarn for 
this restored happiness, so undeserved on his 
part, ho would do his utmost to atone by love 
and devotion for the wrong she had unocon- 
ssiously suffered. Fate had been kind to him, 
after all,in some respects. It had suppressed 
that letter. 

Horace Fielding had. escaped punishment 
by quitting England for the continent, leaving 
no addross ind, after that esclandre at 
Carolino-terrace, Cumden-town. His sister, 
Lady Roscoe, to whom he had reluctantly 
admitted it when compelled to ask her for 
funds, wroto to Joshua Vernon, disclaiming 
any previous knowledge of her brother's dis- 
honourable act, and expressing her sincere 
regret at what had occarred. 

Uncle Joshua responded in a strain of 
formal courtesy, accepting Lady Roscoe's ex- 
planation without demur, agit regarded her- 


eee 
self, yet in no wise disguising his opinion of 
Horace Fielding’s conduct. 

Madeline and her uncle had accompanied 
Gervase Talbot to Inglefield for the founda. 
tion ceremony. They stood a little apart 
from him in the crowd—Madeline thickly 
veiled, and fall of nervous anticipation, Uncle 
Joshua grimly pleased with the punishment 
and disgrace—so well-merited—in store for 
Percy Dennison. 

He, unconscious of the Nemesis awaiting 
him in the crowd, is chatting with his guests, 
every now and then welcoming some new 
arrival, his dark, saturnine face radiant, for 
once, and smiling. It is pleasant to be re. 
garded as a man of considerable local impor- 
tance, a public benefactor, to command the 
society of bishops and countesses, and Percy 
Dennison thoroughly enjoy his enhanced 
position. No vision of the far-away leper 
island and its miserable inhabitants seems to 
dim his —— and satisfaction as he stands 
there, laughing and talking in the radiant 
sunshine. 

Gervase Talbot set his teeth hard as the 
white-robed procession of choristers, followed 
by the clergy in cassocks, snowy surplices, 
academical hoods, and eluborately embroi- 
dered stoles, drew nigh. After on and 
singing the stone was declared to be well and 
truly laid by the pretty countess, dressed 
from head to foot in mauve. Then followed 
more singing, and the thoughts of those pre- 
sent began to stray towards the luncheon pre- 
pared for them at Inglefield Houze. 

The vicar's speech came uext. In it he 
alluded to the generosity and munificence dis- 
played by the owner of Inglefield Park in 
supplying the stone with which to build the 
new church, tendering his own thanks for the 
gift, as well as those of his parishioners. 

‘‘ The rightfal owner of Inglefield is here 
in person to acknowledge the speech just 
made!" cried a clear, ringing voice, us Ger- 
vase Tulbot, removing his hat, strode forward 
into the midst of the astonished group. 

Persy Dannisoa's dark face became corpse- 
like in its pallor. He recembled some despe- 
rate beast at bay. 

* You here!” he exclaimed, hoarsely, 
staggering back against the wovdwork and 
scaffolding. 

‘Yes! alive and well,’’ was the reeponse. 
‘© No thanks to you though, Percy ! " 

“It's Mr. Talbot, that was missing, come 
back again,” runs round the outside crowd, 
all craning their necks to see and hear better. 
* Sare enough, it’s Mr. Tulbot,’’ and then an 
attempt was made to raise a cheer. 

Gervase put up his hand to check it. Then 
he glanced round the little cirole of well bred, 
fashionably-dressed men and women, their 
faces expressive of intense curiosity, while 
just beyond them he saw the expectant 
choriaters and the clergy ; the latter apprehen- 
sive lest any scandal should mar the ceremony 
just concluded. 

“You are doubtless at a loss to understand 
why I have thought fit to announce my return 
in such abrupt fashion,” he said, in clear, 
steady tones amidst the universal silence. 
‘‘ Since my cousin, Mr. Dennison, is silent, I 
will explain the circumstances that led to my 
disappearance, and ther leave you to form 
your own opinion of him.” 

Briefly and succinctly he recounted the 
events of that fateful night, the invitation to 
Percy Dennison’s rooms, the drugged wine, 
the sea-voyage, and his experience of the 
Hawaiian leper island, describing, in con- 
clusion, his ezcape from the horrible fate in- 
tended for him, and his return to England. 

A deep, drawn breath, a profound shudder, 
went round his immediate audience as he 
ceased speaking, while from the less aristo- 
cratic one outside arose groans and yells, in- 
tended for Percy Dennison. Those standing 
by fell away from him, as if they had dis- 
cerned in the detected . plotter a moral leper, 
whose silence served to prove his guilt. 

‘IT could have forgiven him more easily,” 








said Gervase Talbot, sternly, ‘had he at- 
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tempted to blow my brains ont and failed ; [ 
but the devilish malignity of the scheme 
adopted in order to obtain possession of the 
estate, which I had refa to sell to him, 
renders is unpardonable. Percy Dennison, 
bad you no spark of pity or humanity left in 


you for man you sent to such a living 
death 2?” 
Beyond a@ significant scowl, expressive of 


deadly hatred, the wretched criminal made no 
reply. 

Bball I arrést the gentleman, sir?” asked 
the village constable, elbowing his way to- 
wards Gervase Talbot. 

“No,” was the answer, waited for amidst 
breathless silence. ‘‘He is free so far as I 
am concerned. My vengeance stops short at 
publicly d ing him, and dragging him 
down from the'position he sinned so deeply to 
obtain. I have unmasked and denounced 
bim—that is sufficient. The sooner he quits 
Inglefield, never to retarn to it again, the 
better.” 

A diseentient murmur greeted this decision. 
Public opinion was in favour of Percy Denni- 
son being far more severely punished. Gervase 
Talbot’s forbearance did not meet with ap. 
proval. In the confagion of hand-shaking 
and fa a gen ee ensued the — 
slipped away, as he hoped, unperceived. 

“T shall be glad if you will consent to carry 
out the original programme, so far as to lunch 
with me at Inglefield House,” said Gervase 
to the friends who surrounded him, while 
Madeline, recognised by now, came in for a 
large share of attention. : 

A few declined, but the majority accepted 
the invitation. Blue-blood seldom refuses a 
good feed at somebody else’s expense. The 
news had reached the servants at the House, 
and they were drawn up in the front hall to 
receive their new master when he arrived 
with Madeline Vernon, soon to become his 
wife, leaning upon his arm. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 


a 
PROLOGUE, 


Ir was Paris—Paris before her latest change 
of Government, when, however much France 
despised ber ruler in sesret, she was yet to 
outward eyes safe and prosperous under the 
tule of the third Napoleon. 

The train from Calais came steaming slowly 
in on the evening of a baking August day. 
Then arose a regular skirmish, a babel of 
tongues, one vast confusion, and among it all 
a tall, middle-aged man, unmistakably 
English in face and figare, stood with a 
bewildered air, as though the strange bustle 
around him had completely taken away his 
presence of mind. 

“What a face!” murmured one young man 
dressed in the last style of Parisian el ce to 
his companion. ‘ Looks asif he-had lost his 
wits. 1t would bea charity to take a ticket 
for Hanwell or Colney Hatch, and despatch 
him by she next train.” 

The voice was clear and distinct, the accent 
decidedly that of a native. 

The ficat English words which fell on John 
Stone's ear in the French capital were those 
cruel, sneering ones. He heard them, and a 
strange, pained look came upon his face. He 
was tarning away, when the man to whom 
they had been spoken, a mere lad in his teens, 
shock off his companion’s arm, and, with a 
look at him of well-merited reproach, came 
forward and addressed Mr. Stone. 

“Can I beof any ure to you, sir?” he asked, 
quietly. ‘* You seem to be a stranger here, and 
1 am, 60 to say, at home.” 

_ There was an air of respect, a touch of native 
kindness in his manner; his whole appearance 


economy, if not of poverty; and, in spite of 
his youth, he had a troubled and somewhat 
careworn expression, as though he had 

life’s struggle early, and found it a hard one. 
Mr. Stone accepted the assistance as simply 
as it was offered. 

“I never was out of England before,” he 
said, quietly, ‘‘and though I suppose I learned 
French when I was at school, I can’t under- 
stand a word of it. I want to get my luggage 
out of these fellows’ clutches, and to find a 
respectable hotel, where I shall be able to make 
them know whai I want.” 

Tae young man who bad suggested Colney 
Hatch as a suitable residence for the bewil- 
dered travel!er had departed by this time, 
Noel Bertram made his way to the men who 
were examining the loggage, and rapidly 
assured them Mr. Stone’s solitary portman- 
teau contained no prohibited articles, This 
and a very brief inspection satisfied them. 
Then he called a fiacre, snd would have wished 
the stranger good-day, but that Mr. Stone 
forcibly detained him. 

‘‘]f you are not very busy,” he cried, 
appealingly, ‘‘do see me safe and sound as 
far as an hotel where they speak English? I 
am in Paris on urgent business, and I declare, 
; “3 so bewildered, I don’t know what to 

° ” 

“I think you had better go the Hotel 
Bourbon or the Hotel d’Angleterre,” said 
Noel, quietly. ‘‘ At either you will find plenty 
of English waiters.” 

‘Which is the nearest to Neuvilly? How 
far off is Neuilly? Can I get there to- 
night?” 

“You can leave your portmanteau at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, and then go on to Neuilly 
in less than an hour. Did you want any par- 
ticular house there?” 

‘*Maicon Rouge, Avenue de Joréphine,” 
repeated Mr. Stone, as though he had been 
saying a lesson. ‘Did you ever hear of the 
place?” 

‘““Oh, yes! Jt is a ladies’ school—one of 
the best in Paris, and much patronised by the 
English.” 

Mr. Stone looked immensely relieved. 

** And Madame Bellisle ia a good woman?” 
he asked as anxiously, as though his com- 
panion had been the father of half-a-dozen 
daughters instead of a lad in his teens. “ They 
told me go.” 

“«T have always heard her spoken of as kind 
and trustworthy,”’ replied young Bertram, 
wondering more and more what the stranger's 
business with madame could be. 

** And I trusted her with all I had!” said 
the traveller. ‘‘ My one little ewe lamb!” 

The fiacre stopped at the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, and Mr. Stone—or rather Noel in his 
name—engaged rooms. Then they drove on 
to Nenilly, and drew up before a large, 
imposing-looking house situated in the best 
part of the aristocratic suburb. Young 
Bertram would gladly have made his escape, 
but Mr. Stone begged him to remain, 

“TI shall not be five minutes,” he said, 
appealingly. ‘My errand here is almost one 
of life or death! If there is bad news for me, 
let me at least feel there is an English voice 
to help me to bear it?” 

Bertram began to think his friend might 
have had some grounds for that suggestion 
abont Colney Hatch, but he wae fairly in for 
the adventure now, and would not draw back. 
He was interested in spite of himeelf in this 
prosaic, middle-aged traveller, who, intensely 
commonplace, yet seemed to be the hero 
of some strange drama ; £0, returning to his 
corner of the jfiacre, he promised to await Mr. 
Stone’s return. 

He would have been amazed could he have 
followed that gentleman into the bare and 
somewhat dreary salon. He was not kept 
waiting; in two minutes Madamo Bellisle 
appeared, a lady of about his own age, who 
had spent part of her youth in England, and 
therefore, not only ;spoke the lanjnage, but 





differed, too, from that of his comrade. His 
Gress, though perfectly neat, showed signs of 


understood the customs and prejadices of our 
island. 


She greeted Mr. Stone with eager welcome, 
whatever his business there. No question 
that his presence was an intense relief to 
madame. 

‘ Ah, sir,” she said, gently, ‘‘ thank Heaven. 
you have come |” 

“Am I in time?” asked Mr. Stone, with 
feverish anxiety. ‘I started the moment 1 
had your telegram !” 

** But yes,” said the Lady Principal; “ you 
are in time, sir. Mademoiselle is yet safe, 
but her danger was imminent. Another week, 
and I do not belicve all my precautions conkd 
have availed. You see, sir,” she added; 
gravely, ‘‘ he had the law on his side,” 

“Then the law is abominable,” returned 
Mr. Stone, “if it helps swindlers to despoi}- 
honest men!” 

Madame shrugged ber shoulders. 

“Tt is a hard case.” 

‘Hard!’ repeated Mr. Stone, scornfalty, 
as though the word ssemed to him too ‘' mild.” 
“It’s more than that, madame; it’s ini- 
quitous !”’ 

“Bat let us think of her,” said Madame, 
bringing him back to the subject. ‘* Whas is 
to be done?” 

‘* Where is he?” 

‘“‘He was here yesterday. He returns ia 
three days, armed with what he is pleased to 
call the power of the law.” 

‘*But where is he staying?” 

“T have no idea. Stay, though. Of on» 
thing I am certain, the steamers to England 
are watched, He became so impertinent, 2 
tola him I should have no recourse buat to: 
place Mademoiselle under the protection cf 
her guardian. [I shall never forget his f»co! 
He smiled like a handsome demon, and as- 
sured me it was jast what he wished; that vic 
Dieppe, Boulogne, or Calais would suit bin 
equally well!” 

Mr. Stone groaned. 

‘* What is the use of being rich,’”’ he asked, 


a cheque for thousands if that would save ber, 
but I can’t concoct « single plan to keep her 
out of his clatches!” 

Madame Bellisle looked full of sympathy ; 
in fact, she was intensely interested in the 
only romance that had ever crossed her path 
of prosaic school-keeping. 

“This is Tuesday,” she said, gently ; ‘‘ yon 
are perfectly safe until Thursday, This will 
give you time to think things over.” 

“My dear lady, I’ve done nothing else bnt 
think them over for the last twelve years. Do 
you think I’d ever have parted from the child 
if I’d seen my way to keeping her with me ?” 
Then he added, in quite a different tone: ‘ & 
suppose I can see her ?”’ 


dangerous ! "’ 

“ Why ? ” 

“‘T think he has a spy in my establishment, 
My utmost vigilance has failed to prove any - 
thing, but of the fact I feei sure. Now, mp 
good sir, no spy can make anything of the 
fact that a strange gentieman culls to see me.. 
In the long holidays. parents often come abot 
their daughters arriving in the new term; 
but, depend upon it, a visit to her would be 
repo! ” 

**T gee, And you advise me —” 

“T cannot advise you,” said the French. 
woman, slowly. ‘‘I never heard a sadder 
story. I never heard of a greater villain than. 
that man; Dut he hae the Jaw on his side!”’ 

Mr. Stone went back to his fiacre and the 
youth whose company he had so desired. 

Noel Bertram could see the avxiety staroped 
on his face, and asked feelingly,— 

“ Were you in time?” for he had formed 
the theory that his strange ally had a daughtes- 
at Madame Bellisle's, and her serious ilinese 
had culled him to Paris, 

“In time? Yes. I have till Thursday 3a 
which to form my plans; bat I never was 
good at invention. I can make money easily. 
but I have no ideas !’’ 

‘* Ideas can be bought,’ said Noel simply, 





bitterly, ‘‘ if one hasn't brains? I conld write - 


“Tf you wish it. But I warn you it will be. 
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“ and there are some of the best doctors in the 
world.ia P.;ris now.” 

John Stone shook his head. 

** Doctors cannot help me !’’ 

‘* I. thought 7 perhaps had a daughter 
dangerously ill?” 

“T. havea daughter in sore danger!” said 
Mr. Stone, f y- “Idon’teven know your 
name, but I like your face, and I think you 
would. be true!" 

“ I never deceived any one in my life,” was 
the bey’s answer, ‘' and I will keep whatever 
‘you tell me secret; but if your daughter is ill, 
sorely it. would be better to consult a doctor?’ 

“I did not say she was ill. I said she was 
in di She.is the daughter of my heart; 
but she was not born so. There are others 
who have never seen her face, and yet think 
they havea greater claim.on her than I who 
took her from her mother’s dying arms. 
Unless'I oan devise some means of seeing her, 
she will be lost to mefor ever in three days. 
I have money, heaps of money, but money 
cannot profit me.” 

“ Yes, it can,” answered Bertram, coolly, 
“* money can buy allthings savehealth, Why, 
if you are only rich enough, and have twelve 
hours’ start, you can defy the whole world.” 

John Stone looked at the youth in. be- 
wildered admiration; bat he only asked 
succinctly, — 

‘“s How ? ” 

The answer Was as brief as the question. 

“* Speedin |’ ted Mr. Stone, more amazed 
than ever. ‘*‘ What should I doin Spain?” 

“There is no extradition treaty with 
Spain,” explained his companion, “A mur- 
derer or thief. who took refuge there would not 
pe given up to the English Government ; there- 
fore, sir, I takeit the young lady could not be 
forced from youif you had once reached Spain 
with her in safety. Of course I am not pro- 
posing you should live there, though I daresay, 
with English servants and plenty of money, 
even that-could:be made enjoyable. My idea 
-waw to go 'to in until the ome search 
was over, then hire a yacht, and land at some 
obscure country place on the English coast. 
Surely the remote villages-of Cornwall, 
or in- some quiet northern seaport you could 
hide yourselves from all pursuit’? ” 

John Stene seized the young man’s hand, 
and gripped it with an energy that was 
almost painful. 

‘« Heaven bless you !”’ he muttered, hoarsely. 
*“‘T never saw your face before, and yet you 
bave saved me from:a sorrow worse 
death. You-must bea genius to have thought 
of such ‘a thing ; but even that would not have 
helped me had not the kindness of your heart 
prompted you to come to the aid of a lonely 
— I shall be grateful to you all my 
life.” 

Noel smiled. 

“ Indeed, you overrate my services, sir. I 
ait Only too glad to be of use to you. I am 
busy all day in a merchant's office; but I 
could come to your hotel to-morrow about 
seven if I could help you make your plans.” 

Mr. Stone accepted enthusiastically. 

‘You have a head on your shoulders,” he 
oried, “and now about this hotel. I'll stay 
there to-night, and letthem think in the morn- 
ing I'm going back to England. That will 
put them off the scent, and I suppose there is 
somewhere else I can go to.” 

‘‘ A hundred places!" replied Noel, warm- 
ing with his interest. ‘ Better let me take 
you aroom at the Féte de Roi. It is a very 
amall place, and no one would think of looking 
for an Englishman there.’ 

Mr. Stone duly spent the night and follow- 
ing day at the Hotel d’Angleterre ; but at dusk 
he met his young ally and was conducted by 
him to the Féte de Roi, a small and 
rather dingy inn near the Faubourg Mon- 
martre, 

“It will be quite easy, sir,” said young 
Bertram, whohad made all inquiries. “* The 
train for Bordeaux starts at daybreak to.mor- 
row; there you can engage a courier and maid, 


and secure & passage to-almost any Spanish 


Mr. Stone was delighted. 

“ It sounds like magia!’ 

“It was quite: simple; sir. Now, had you 
not better go to Neuilly and warn Madame 
Bellisle of your plans ?”’ 

The two strangely assorted companions 
went to the Maison Rouge—Neel, as on the 
previous occasion, waiting: outside. 

Madame thought the plan excelient ; she 
often. took the for déjeuners in the 
country during the holidays. The carriage 
should come as though for one:of these. Once 
beyond the house-she would:leave the other 
a under cars of the English governess, and 

rive with her precious charge: to the rail- 
way. 

**Comeand dine with me!’ pleaded John 
Stone to young Bertram; and, after a little 
demur, .he young man consented. 

‘You have done me & service than 
you'can imagine!’ said Mr. Stone, — 
when dinner was over, and they were estab- 
lished at a little -marble-tablein the open air 
sipping their coffee. ‘ Only tell me, is thers 
nothing I can help you in imreturn ?” 

Noel shook his «head. 

‘“* T have done-very little for you, sir. 
overrate it !’’ 

**I don’t think so! Doyoulive in France? 
re relations? What are you doing? ” 

Noel laughed. 

“Tama clerk, sir! I daresay someday or 
other I shall earn three:hundred a-year. I 
shall consider myself.a rich man if that ‘time 
ever comes. My parents are dead, and I have 
but one relation who a ges me, We 
are poor, but we have noodebts. I am youn 
and strong. I have hada fuir. education, and 
am not afraid of work, so that the future has 
no terrors for me! ” 

“You must have holidays sometimes?” 
said John Stone. ‘Promise me to spend the 
next with us in England?” 

smiled 


“If ever fate takewme to England I should 
like to call on you, and hear the end of this 
romance,” the boy said, simply ; “ but I would 
rather not vieit you. You-are evidently a rich 
man. ‘I am poorand:proad.” 

“You won't be ec always!'’ said John 
Stone, kindly. “ have it- in your face 
that you will get on; and, as for being:proud, 
I like-a young man to have self-respect |” 

“I expect yeu would:say I had:too mach!” 
returned Noel. ‘My ‘married—as the 
world terms it—beneath him;and none of bis 
family would look at my mother—the sweetest, 
truest woman Heaven ever made. She died, 
sir, of an illness hastened by poverty and want. 
By her coffin I swore never to take aught from 
my father'sfamily until i wastheir-equal. So 


You 


yet! My uncle has ‘a large fortune, in- 
come is fifty pounds a-year. I:don’t think I 
shall ever settle inmy native land just because: 
I can't bring myself tecbear the réle of ‘poor 
relations |’ ”’ 

It was characteristio:of John Stone that he 
never offered the lad-money. Hexseemed to 
recognise him.as one: to: whom it would be an 
insult, but he took from his fiager a gold ring, 
in which gleamed onedarge diamond of price- 
less value. 

* You will not refase this ae-a souvenir of 
our meeting. You-will be-young still when I 
have gone to my laetaccount. You may meet 
many people in distress; bat it will never be 
in your power to do more fer any:of them 


been in our family for centusies. 
like to think you would wear it; and think 
sometimes of a raan whose declining years 
you spared from niiseryt" 

Noel hesitated no longer. 

**T will accept since’you wish it !’’ he.said, 
frankly ; ‘bai I cannot wear it till. I have 


I had stolen it, at theleast !” 





A week later, Noel passing by the Féte de 
L Roi, was accosted by one of the garcons who 


you. see Iam not likely to go to Hngland just. 


than you have done'for:me! ‘This ring has 
to i I should: 


made nry fortune. My employers would think. 





nant ane 

The establishment never ‘mastered hi, 
aoe ae & note for —— francs, 
and begging the proprietor, if he could possib| 
discover the address of Mr. Noel Bertram, ¢, 
transmit to:'him the enclosed slip.of 

The host being an honest 
averse to i wishes 
person ag guest, had directed the waiter 
to keep a sharp look-out for the young gentle. 
men, and hand him the ; 

Noel took it absently, amd did:not open jt 
until far out of sight of the hotel. It was a 
single sheet of foreign writing paper; with two 
_— written near the foot in strange, orabbed 


d,— 

“ Safe, thank Heaven! My undying grati. 
tude will-be yours all my life !—J.8.” 7: 

“T amiglad,” thought the young man, as 
he walked briskly back to the office: “I'm 
very glad it's all right; but that girl ought to 
be a miracle to repay him for such affection.” 
“* [-wonder,’’ he mused, half cynically, “ whe. 
ther a day will ever come when he-regrets the 
assistance he is now so gratefal for?” 

Mr. Noel Bertram was:to regret it bitterly, 
whether Mr. Stone’s feelings changed or noi, 
A day woulddawn when the young clerk would 
have given a great deal never to have-seen the 
ae only poke of the episode to two people, 

8 le to peo 
and to them he told thestory very differently. 
Tothe foppish man who had witnessed 
his meeting with John Stone, he one day care- 
lessly exhibited the ring,.and:said coolly,— 

moeeaghunpeanpepiatn Gupte ' 
times not-to. at. ‘they do seem a 
little ent thie came’ from the individual 
you wished toconsign to Comey Hatch.” 

“He oe you wt exclaimed sare 
dignant whe, * or speaking a few 
sentences for him and recommending an hotel | 
Why, man, it’s a diamond of the:first water!" 

‘*He gave me that,” refurned Noel, “ for 
the services you mention, and one other.” 

** What was the other? Surely you didn’t 
take him into a very crowded thoroughfare 
and then protest you saved his life by drag- 
ging him from the hoxses’ feet ?”’ 

‘*T never thought of that. Really, Browne, 
your imagination does you credit. No, I 
simply advised him where to take hi 
daughter.” 

Browne giggled. 

‘**Ah! he had a daughter, then? Perhaps 
she was as.favourably im with you as 
her very eccentric papa ?”’ 

«1 never saw her.”’ 

‘* Whetishersname? How old is she?” 

‘IT never heard her name, I suppose she 
is'about fourteen. She was at school here.”’ 

Browne gave another sniff. 

‘* You'll: tell, me next you:don't know his 
name, I.suppose, or where-he came from ?”” 

“ His name is Stone. He comes, I think, 


from — ire, but I never.asked him,” 
. y, Bertram, your simplicity is too 


Stoneleigh?" 


Well, even. 
Stone of Stoneleigh, I 
inte a million of money at his father’s death, 
and he has gone on making more. till 
fabuldusly rich, besides coming of the oldest 
family in the county. Why, the Stones of 


Highshire have refused a before now. 
Well, some » have adl 
think that old fellow should be master of 


about Colney Hatch, L-conclude?”’ 

**T would have made myself 
to him. Here, let me jook. at that ring 
again?” and be.examined the motto engraved 
inside. ‘Just as I thought, one! 
take. That ee — ; e- 
begone because he couldn’ Speak French i 
Stone of Stoneleigh, and has rather | 
than two thousand pounds a day, 
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king of his capital, which is so enormous 
T don’t suppose anyone but his lawyers know 
the exact amount, If I had been in your 
shoes, Bertram, I would have stuck to him 
like ® leech, and ended in marrying his 
of ataliinlacistaisalltilite to tak 
“ nine een ra oung @ 
to m wife,” said Noel, lightly. “Now, 
you have the- advantage of me by three 
ears.” 
' « And you did-not- evem see her?” 

“ Not-once.” 


“You know he seo Highabire. her, I 
have friends who know well, and, | 


claim to her, thinking, no doubt, the million- 
aire would come down liberally with bribes to 
retain his treasure. 

“He need not have been so anxious,” 
— t Noel, cynically. ‘‘ The real father 
would have waved his claim for a good round 
cheque !’’ 

He was utterly wrongin this statement, 
though no pictare he could imagine of the 

man’scharacter would*have been than 
= reality. He asked: young Brown casu- 
ally,— 

“Did you ever hear’the name of Mrs. 
yoo Sy husband; the man she: eloped | c 
wi 7 

“ Rather! It was Denzil Netherton, one 
of the Yao: scoundrels who ever went 
am 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was almost seven-years since John:Stons 
still loon premeditated tour in Spaia: He 
8 tour e 
spent twelve months:at+' Madrid, where: Dulce 
learned to wear a mentille-and piay: 
besides‘other more: ‘valuable accomplishments. 
They ‘were devoted to each other; and: even 
exile was sweet to them, if spent together: But 
John Stone was essentially an Englishman, 
and there were. times. when he yearned for 
home, days when he longed for an English 
prey ta the substantial comforts: of his 


*"Battonewer uald a wou of this to Datee, 
The rin 
—— : Loreinaiabr en retief:came; 

an newspaper ended 
pone ee for ever the fears that had 


them. 
“On the’ 7th of 


%; at Titterton, 
pt saddenly, Netherton, Esq, 
preres - sometime captain in the —th Regiment, aged 

ver? 


darting !’” said: Jon: Stone, simply, 
to theubitd of his effestion, +« we are-free |’ 
Dulce! -It-was not-the name given to ‘her 
in ‘baptism, A mee of her ee 
owootieent 
Dalte looked: om ltt ate 


: ge «ll 


“Oh, father!’? She always called him so. 
Never to herself or any human creature would 
she acknowledge another's right to that sacred 
mae ‘Oh, father, is iitene ? "’ 
“ eB. ” 
“And am I very widked*that I can't be 
sorry, that I can’t feel“anything save ais I 
am safe, that.no one inthe whole world: can. 
rob me of you now?” 

“Darling!” said Johm@itone; simply, we 
are not-wicked. No one opuld expect 
mourn the»man who bre your: - ‘3 
heart. Dulce, you. are my own now, and 
theefdtare looks fair before. us. ‘Teli.me, 


i ponatihd 
in Eng land +0.) 
Lasiibadiaeaies $0 go to heal, sad yo tar 
enoughaway for there to be flowersmmd:eun- 


zl paeas suriled at her enthusiasm, but 
'g 
a wishes: were always: his: 


ron.to the m 
It wasa sylvan clondiléas aa-a: 


summer sky. 

Dalee mh to, London sometimes=#0 see 
pictures -and: certs. Sometimes at 
Chiswick the old bachelor clergyman would 
come in to dinner, or the grey-haired doctor 
would look round to play a rubber of whist. 
But of friends of her own age, young bright 
acquaintances; Dalee was destitute. She 
wanted no one, she said, while she had her 
father; and John Stone was well content to 
take her at her word. 

And so seven maee slipped om changing 
the seemly child of thirteen, who had been 
the darling of Maison Rouge, into a graceful 
— of twenty, as innocent of: the-world’s 

ruel doings:aad of ite-perils as any-cloistered 


Dalen knew that her father was rich, and 
that he loved her. betéer than all the world. 
Yet i¢ never occurred to her that she-was. an 
heiress, just as it never: dawned on John 
Stone to think of the:days' when Daulee.should 
belong to anyone but himeelf, until Mrs. 
Leslie one morning suggested seriously that, 
now Duice was: almost eater surely it was 
time she entered societ; 

“ Whatever for?” he inquired, quite:for- 
getting that his mother had been a leader of 
fashion, and both his sisters (now married 
and in distant lands) had cartseyed to the 
Queen. 

“It is customary,’ persisted the dear old 
lady. ‘ You forget Dulce.is not a child any 
longer. She is-Miss Stone of Stoneleigh; = 
representative of one of the oldest 
Highshire. She ought to be presented to Her 
Majesty and have a London season.”’ 

‘* Heaven forbid.!’’ sjaculated the million- 
aire, and he meant just what hesaid. There 
were reasons, nt:-ones too, why he would 
not allow his 4o be presented at Conrt, 

et Mrs. Leslie’s words had more effeet on 

im than he choose to own, and it ended a 
day or two later in his proposing to Dalee to 
go to Stoneleigh. 

‘Yow know, child;” he-said, gravely antici- 


pating the protest written on his face, ‘it is 
your rightfal home.” 

‘*Not mine!” 

‘* Yea, yours,’ persisted John Stone. 


«Since itis mine, and I value nothing that I 
have. except that I mey see you enjoy it ! 
Datlce, why are = set against . 

‘Have you forgotten. It was there he 
came! There I, first heard the truth.” 


{you more 
daughter ?’ 


poeta those a whore I can 
wrong nobody ! 
entailed. 


are-childies already: 
needmothing wealth can buy. them: As for 
theamere 


keep it from you; but I wanted you to be 
prepared. 
would tell you the story craelly distorted |” 


I knew if once he saw you he 


‘I would rather know it.” 

‘“‘ He is dead now, child! Has been in hig 
grave for years! Surely his memory need 
not set you against Stoneleigh, a place you 
used to love!”’ 

“T loved it as longas I felt I had a right 
to love it!" cried the girl. ‘Now the very 
hall seems to cry out to me that Iam an 
alien, that I have no claim to the name I 


bear ! 
" My darling! You must-not have such 
fancies—you must-not, indeed. Could I love 
born my 


_ if you had been 


‘*No; but——" 

‘* And,” he went on cheerfully, “‘ mine is 
et myself 
one.of my property is 
The only two relations I possess 
s women, a richiepough to 


name, Duice;\I mean you: to:take it 


ne ass once you are.of age; nnless——’’ 
S: 


8 what, 1 on aaliling 
telling me yor are a 
dee seoe? said John Stone, .sintply. 


4 Sartre Aaa know, Daice, many girls: marry 


ére.they are nineteen iit 


“T ghall never marry,” returned Dulce, 


\*T don’t believe in that sort of thing!" 


JotimStone was amused at the expression. 

“ And why not?" he demanded. ‘“Snrely, 
Dalge, you can’t know very much-abontit |" 

‘Well, no!” confessed the young lady, 
‘but quite enough. I neverspoke toa young 
man since we came to England; but-then you 
know I have read plenty of novel.” 

“‘T suppose ao !”’ 

“And things always go wrong in them 
directly a lover appears; trouble and quarrels 
come the moment there ig ever & mention of 
him!” 

“Well, Dulce, I never want to lose you, 
and so,.for my part, I should be thankful if 
you kept. to yourseccentric opinion ; but, dear, 
you must sce a little more of your fellow- 
creatures, It is only fair, and so I propose 
that we go home: to Stoneleigh this week, and 
afier a fortnight.to shake down, fill the house 
with guests. The.preserves should bo worth 
shooting, the place used to be famons for its 
partridges, so I daresay we can persnade a 
good many people to oome to us for the 
First. 

‘*1¢ will be,horrid,” objected. Dalee, ‘‘ and 
you see, paps, you forget we: know. nobody i? 

‘* My dear child, I kaow everyone in High- 
shire, that is, everyone who lived there seven 
years ago ; and county. mansions don’t change 
tenants like @.row of suburban honses. It 
may in one or.two chance cases. be a different 
head, but the family will be the same. Why, 
Dalee, surely you remember the people who 
used to spoil you when you. were a little 

girl?” 

‘‘ And tell me I was not like,my father?” 
said Dulce, flashing hotly. ‘(I didn’t mind 
it then ; but paps, “how.am 1 to bear it now 
that I know?” 

** You think too much of. trifle, dear, you 
do, indeed! There.is no. one who can possibly 
gness the story of your birth.” 

‘‘ There,iss Madame Bellisle.”’ 

‘‘ Who has already proved herself true as 
steel! Surely you can trust ker, Dulce?” 

‘* And did you.tell.no one-elae ?” 

Mr. Stone felé uncomfortable. 

‘Only one other person, Dulce. It is en- 
tirely to his.skill and ready wit we owe our 
escape; but for Noel Bertram, my child, I 
should have loat you seven yeatsago. I tried 
hard to find him when I came home, but you 
know the war had brought many changes 
to France, and I could only learn that after 
serving as special correspondent for some 
English paper he had got an appointment in 
the Kast! Bat:for that I should have insisted 
on his coming to us, and starting him in what- 








aestioning 
look in her: mony, oe and _— tone placed 
the newzpaper in 


“Perhaps: it would have been kinder to 


ever profession he, preferred. 4 
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‘Perhaps he is dead? ” said Dulce, 

“ Oh, no! I can’t tell why, but I am 
he is not dead.” 

** How can you tell. father?” 

“Because, Dulce, I believe firmly in presen- 
timents, and I feel sure Noel Bertram will 
yet return to England and make your ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

“I'm not anxious to know him!” 

“Why not?” 

The girl shook her head disdainfally. 

‘I don’t like promiscuous young men, and 
I bate protegées /” 

Mr. Stone looked troubled. 

“Dulce, don’t you realise what we owe that 
young man? Child, try and think of what 
must have happened but for his ready wit ? ”’ 

Dulce ponted. She was a charming girl, 
but she was by no means perfect. 

“* Anyone else could have suggested Spain,”’ 
— petulantly, ‘There was no genius 
in it!” 

“ Well, child, there was no one else there to 
suggest it. Dulce, don't talk slightingly of 
what Noel Bertram did for us, it hurts me!” 

Dulce kissed him lovingly. 

“ll believe Mr. Bertram is a paragon 
rather than you should be vexed, dear; and 
when he comes back to England, if you'll 
invite him to Stoneleigh, though I feel certain 
I shall detest him—I promise faithfully to 
treat him like a prince !”’ 

“IT should like to do something for him,” 
= John Stcne, wistfully. ‘You see, I liked 


slowly. 
certain 


“You can’t do anything till you find him.” 

“T meant in my will.” 

Dulce stuffed her fingers into her ears. 

‘You are not to talk about dying,” she 
a reproachfully. ‘ You know I can’t bear 
i ” 

“ But, dear, the parting must come some 
day, and I would fain bave things ready.” 

‘Leave everything to Mr. Bertram if you 
like!” said Dulce, impulsively, ‘ only don’t 
talk about it; I can bear anything but that! ”’ 


° SSS 
ANY Aird” N 


i .1 awe —— ww 
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DARLING! "’ SAID JOHN STONE, SIMPLY, ‘‘ WE ARE FREE!"’] 


Mr. Stone spent a morning in consultation 
with his lawyers before he left London, and on 
the very eve of his departure he signed an im- 
posing looking document, which was no other 
than his will. 

‘I feel easier now,” he said to Mr. Clinton, 
the head of the firm who had managed the 
affajrs of the Stones for years; who was, 
moreover, & clever man and able lawyer, 
though he had never even suspected the secret 
of John Stone's life. 

Hubert Clinton shook his head. 

‘It is always wise for a man to set his 
affairs in order; but I consider this docu- 
ment,” and he touched the parchment, “a 
grievous mistake. I hope ere long you will 
realise the cruelty of its provisions, and give 
me different instructions.” 

s*T shall never make another will, Mr. Clin- 
ton. Ihave thought long and carefully over 
this one, and am sure it secures my daughter's 
best interests.” 

Mr. Clinton bowed. 

“Then I must differ. It would be an un- 
lucky thing for the young lady if this will 
ever came into force; better far that you 
should die intestate.” 

John Stone smiled, and held out his hand. 

“You are a good fellow, Clinton, and you 
have known me for years. Believe me it is no 
idle caprice that makes me disregard your 
advice.” 

—? Clinton did not refuse the offered 
hand. 

‘*T know you have a right to do what you 
will with your own, and I have now to remon- 
strate. You must pardon my well-meant 
advice.” 

‘Readily! And you will be as true to 
Dulce as you have been to me?” 

‘I will serve Miss Stone to the best of my 
power, for your sake and hers,” 

They went down to Stoneleigh the next 
day, and triumphal arches were erected in 
the villageJanes. The cottagers were gathered 
in crowds along the route from the station to 








the park, and shouted a hearty welcome to the 
man who for forty years had been a kind, con- 
siderate landlord, and the girl who must one 
day fill his place. 

e old servants were assembled in the hall, 
and greeted their master and his child with 
earnest warmth, Only when Dulce and her 
father had gone to their rooms the housekeeper 
said slowly,— 

‘It’s a sweet face, and a true one, but she’s 
not like the family, more’s the pity!" : 

“She’s the model of her mother!" said 
the butler, in extenuation; “and it's likely 
the master’s best that she is,” 

Mrs. Bond shook her head. 

‘“‘She’s got her mother’s hair right enough ! 
It’s the very shade; but the mistress had light 
eyes, the very palest hazel ; and the master’s 
are grey. Where in theworld does Miss Dulce 
get her eyes, which are as blue as two 

” 


? 
— (To be continued.) 








Manxrp 1s Growmsa.—A European scientist, 
who has been making measurements of the 
bodies of the ancients, thus summarizes the 
result of his in ions, and shows thas 
men are larger now they were thousands 
of years ago: “I have measured a great 
many Roman coffins, and my & shows 
that the Roman could not have greatly 
exceeded five feet five inches. In taking 
measurements of ancient armour, I find that 
the English aristocracy have decidedly in- 
creased in average height within 500 years. 
I measured twenty-five mummies in the 
British Museum as nearly as I could through 
the cases, making estimate for 
I found the average height of males 61 inches, 
females 55 inches. The mummy of the cele- 
brated Cleopatra measures about 54 inches, 
about the height of the present European git! 
of thirteen. most aneient mummy of 
2s ptian king yet discovered measured 
52 inches.” 
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(“IS HE MUCH HURT?" MAYSIE ASKED, IN AN AWESTRICKEN WHISPER. ] 


NOVE ETTE.] 


MAYSIE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue spring sunshine was glorifying the 
tall larches abovt Stretton’s Farm, lightin 
up: the copper beeches and silver-stemm 
birches, the young greenery of the horse chest- 
nut, the sycamore’s waving branches rustling 
pleasantly in the scented breeze sweet with 
spring perfumes ; the budding lilac, the starry 

rimroses, the great clamp of yellow daffo- 
Tile the gold, purple, and white of the 
crocuses, that were fast being succeeded by the 
sweet-smelling hyacinths, the white violets peep- 
ing out modestly from odd corners, all hel 

to perfume the breath of the bright May 
morning. 

In the copse was every shade of green. 
The cornfields were decked in spring's 
favourite colour—the blades a grassy hue— 
that by-and-by would be transformed by the 
sun’s hot rays into rolling waves of gold. 
Masses of white and pink May decked 
the hedges, and in the orchard the snowy 
blooms of the apple-trees glittered amongst 
the leaves, and the cherry and greengage 
trees reared a wealth of blossom, standing out 
in vivid relief against the darker background 
of foliage, while over the long, lone house 
climbed and trailed branches, that, just bud- 
ding, gave promise of a wealth of roses and 
fachsias later on. 

“« What a beautiful day!’’ Maysie Hartrey, 
standing under the old porch, looked up at 
the azure sky, where the white, fleecy clouds 
drifted slowly by, dotted here and there bya 
dark atom, the sky-haunting lark at her 
matins, and smiled. 

“ Stunning!” agreed the young man at her 
side, who, rodin hand, was preparing to de- 
part, and whip the waters of the river that 





meandered lazily through the meadows at the 
foot of their garden, for trout. 

“Look at that robin!" pointing at one 
who sat in the hedge, lamenting, in a shrill 
voice, that his winter finery had departed. 
“ His red waistcoat has lost all its bright- 
ness!” 

** Yes! That shows grim winter is a thing 
of the past.” 

‘Of course! Only there are a heap of other 
things to show that, Aren’t there, Ben ?”’ 

‘* Certainly there are!” agreed Ben at once, 
‘ this, for instance !”’ touching the pretty grey 
cotton gown she wore that seemed to match 
her great eyes, and be just the most suit- 
able appropriate thing in the world for 
her. ‘“ It's awfally grand!” 

‘‘Nonsense! I made it myself,and it cost me 
just ten shillings,’ and Maysie Hartrey 
pirouetted to show her brother the dress from 
every point of view. 

‘* I don’t care what it cost, it’s just jolly, 
and suits you famously,” declared the young 
fellow, looking at her with honst admiration 
in his eyes. 

** You old flatterer!"’ she answered, with a 
soft smile, clasping her hands round his arm. 
“* You think everything I wear is perfection.” 

“Of course I do,” he declared stoutly. 
** You always look nice! "’ 

‘In your eyes. Notin other le’s.”” 

‘* T know some other people who think more 
of you than I do.” 

‘* Indeed! Who are they?” she asked, 
without the elight addition of colour in her 
smooth e 

‘* I’m not going to tell tales,” he rejoined, 
significantly. 

** Youcouldn’t. It's all nonsense, Ben!” 

“ Nq it isn’t. But I won't split. Now 
come out with me, Maysie!”’ 

“Tcan’t!'’ witha shake of the fair head. 

‘““Why not ? It’s a shame to loose such a 
lovely morning. Just think how beautifal 
it will be down there!’ nodding towards the 
river. ‘The sunlight sparkling in ripples 





along the shallows, the white cloudlets drift- 
ing overhead, the birds singing, the breeze 
swaying the budding branches, the——” 

‘* Why, Ben, you are getting quite pocti- 
cal! What is the meaning of it?” with» 
quick glance at him from the long-fringed, 
clear eyes. 

“ Am I?” he laughed a little awkwardly, 
‘Oh! it’s the weather. You won't think me 
poetical when I come back with a brace or 
two of pearly-scaled trout.” 

‘No! I shall think you practical and use- 
fal then, as they will go towards filling 
our rather empty larder.” 

* You won't come, then ?”’ 

*“ Tcant’. Don’t you forget that I havea 
guest coming toluncheon with me to-day?” 

“Have you? You never told me anything 
about it.” 

“ Ben! - How can you?” 

“ How can I what?” with a lazy glance 4 
ew as he arranged a fly to his liking in his 

ik. 


“Bay that I told you a week ago Max Roy 
was coming here to-day—that he wished to 
consult me on some matter.” 

Oh!” Ben Hartrey turned round and gave 
his sister a keen look full of interest. “ I see. 
I think I remember something about it. Do 
you wish me to stay at home and preside at 
the festive board ?” 

“No. It is not necessary,” she answered, 
com y: 

“I suppose not, with such an old and 
intimate friend as Max. Do you know—have 
you any idea what he is coming about?” 

“No. Perhaps it is the mortgage on 
Arthur’s part of the farm. You know there 
is still a hundred owing.” 

“Yes, I know,” and he met the frank 
glance of her clear, childlike eyes, and saw 
that she did not even guess at what was 
running in his mind. ‘He, of course, will 
advise you well,” he added, slowly. “ He is 
80 clever, such a thorough man of business.” 

“Oh, yes! I shall follow his advice.” 
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“Do,” and with a kiss Ben Hartrey went 
away towards the river; and Maysio, after 
gathering a few violets and fastening them in 
the bosom of her gown, went into the-quaint 
old house that had been her home ill 
days of her young life, and busiedwherself i 
peggeentions for her ex, 

oa pe =< | Gasiiier v beyend 
nor on & e. was : 
the limits of her slender pr and she never 
exceeded the amount and. Ben agreed 
upon for housekeeping. 

She had a horror: of debt,.andread of 


along with old Betsy 

Mrs. Hartrey’s uurse, who stack to- them 
through afi their miefortunesyamd declared. 
she wouldmaver leave the ‘‘chifa@ther”’ while 
om was:a-breath in her gixt, 

~wasa great comfort tothe young gi 

and helped to steer their bark(#hrough stormy 
waters, and by her economy»and cleverness: 
enabled Ben to pay off two of the three 
hundred that was requirediterpurchase the: 
choice piece of meadowlandround the home- 
stead, without which it was practically use 
less, as it could not be farmed in a satis- 
factory manner unless grazing land for cattle 
‘was secured, 

In this good work Betsy was ably helped! 
by Max Roy, son of a neighbouring gentle- 
man-farmer of good means, who had set 
his only son up as a lawyer in Shelstown, 
five miles distant, where the young fellow, 
owing to his ability and pleasant ways, was 


getting on splendidly, and bid fair scon to | 
and | 

Max Roy and his sister Blanche had been | 
‘playmates of the littleHartreys fromavery “That 
| delighted 


have the largest clientéle in the place, 
distance all competitors in the legal line. 


early age, and Max had learnt to: leve:grey- 
eyed Maysie almost before he wore jackets and 
top 


honour, in order that she might be pleased 
might be proud of him. ’ : 

hat she was 
doubt. She openly told him: how much:she 
thought of him. That she loved him—ah, well, 


that was a different matter altogether, and |. 


he was by no means certain that this bonny, 


grey: eyed lassie did love him as he wished to | 


be loved. They had been so much together, 
#0 much like brother and sister, so: used to 
each other, ‘what wonder,” he thought, “ if 
this girl, this-almost child’’—for she was only 
just eighteen—“ should have no warmer*fesl- 
ing for him than’ she entertained for, Ben.” 
She was just as frank and unembarrassed 
in her intercourse with him as she:was-with 
her brother; and thongh he+had thrown out 
several hints a by i to be taken, 
or at any rate unde iss Hartrey, 
and so he determined to “put it to the 
touch,” to “win or lose all,” and he was 
coming up to the homestead this bright May 
morning to ask her to be his wife. 

‘‘ Heaven bless my darling!” he murmmred, 
as he came in sight of the house, and. looked 
eagerly for a glimpee of her figure, 

But there was nothing to beseen save the 
rambling old place, with its decoration of ivy 
and trailing branches, its queer —— 
stacks, fromone of which issued:a thin-wreat! 
of smoke, its empty dog-kennels and: silent 
stables, and emerald lawn studded with noble 
trees, and weed- grown paths, and semi- 
neglected flower beds, and general air of pic- 
turesque untidiness that spoke only too plainly 
of want of money and care. 


ib; 


Aooking. 
handsome, good-for- P= 


} see I thought 





aed 
all creations: . 


jar 
. gard: p 2 
me’ 





8. It was the one wish of his life to 
her his wife; the one desire that urged ° 
him on to do great things, to win fame and | 


roud of him he: had ‘no | 





As Max puiled the bell the clangour rang 


— 


= ——9 
For answer Maysie shook her flaxen 


out on the silence, and before it died away | head 


Maysie stood in the open 
“ Why didn't: 
pholdiog ont a.cool li 


door way. 
in?” she 
rather longer than 


gave me time,” he 
6, that somehow or other 


wT bows 
you,/Max ?” looking at 
liim with*a world of 
t have: been in the 
¢ wherewitir to regale 
“ And#feo, what then? Betey is here.” 


Certainly 


vyou, x 


in the lovely: 
dearest things to | 


“You don’t care for me?” he cried. 
” Ido like you,..Max, but—but no} as you 


queried, 
hand,. which he held | meam:’ 


** | didiee come ,” pointedly. 
“Don’t tell eet ann ERR You know | with thick 
Ky , his 





you 
“J wish you did,’’ he 7 aaediaied, 
“What did you say ?”’ : 
led the way to the pith, 
parlour, where places 


the sun. blinds 


other homely dainties prepared by her. 

‘* Something very important; that is, to 
me,” he added, as she turned a pair of startled 
ay onhim. ‘ Something that concerns my- 
66 0 

“Qh! Are:you going to buy some property 
he te gin nnd 

“ er me es 
Rest, so I ve eer ee cel 

‘place ; Max ! aren't-you 
Pr she exclaimed, with flashing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“ Yes," he said, thoughtfully ; “ I suppose I 
am,”’ 

“ You don’ t'seem to care.” 
“ Yes, I do. Only you see the present is 


“How? The house is farnished.” 
et house is furnished, but there is 
one My 
“ What isit? ” 
“Can’t you guess?” leaning ‘forward, and” 
looking straight down into the soft, grey eyes. 
“No. HowecanI?” 


in 


“It wantsa mistress.” 

‘*Youcan easily remedy that; she said 
composediy. ‘‘ There are many nice girls in 
Shelstown. Ofcourse, you will marry now 
that you havea house of ‘yourown.”’ 

shili-en t disap ietinte repens th 
a sense of di tment s on hi 
at ber words, and her coteabenaseonia is, if 
the right woman will have me.” 


‘* Havevyou asked her?”’ she inquired, look- | lov: 


ing up:at him with childish curiosity. 

“ Not yet,” he answered, and’ then’ broke 
out, “ Maysie, don't you know, can’t you see— 
it isyou I love, Oan you ever care for me?” 

‘*Max,”’ the startled eyes met his be- 
wildered 


ly. 
They were standing by the open ‘window, 
the bud 


round which ing creeper cfept and 

clung, and he bent over her, and took her 

hand in his, and looked at her, all his love 
shining in his honest eyes. 

** Don't be startled, ! I did wotmean 

tly, only—I could not help 

child. and tell me you care for 





and amiability that underlay 
exterior; andreflect what. a-gentle, 
he repeated, his , 
Maysie, think 1” » his voice 
trembling with anxiety. ‘‘I love you so 
dearly, can’t yowcare for mea little?” 

“TI hardly think so,” she answered, 
dreamily, and there was no responsive love- 
light in the grey eyes. 

“You are so young—in time you may,” he 
pleaded. ‘I will wait as long as you wish.” 

‘‘ Would waiting make any difference?" she 
asked, naively. 

‘* It might,” he replied, at once. ‘* Women 
sometimes grow to:care very dearly for a man 
when he becomes their affianced husband, 
though indifferent before.” 

‘‘ Tam not indifferent Max, only—only——" 

“* Only you are not desperately in love with 
me: at present,” he said gaily. 

“ No!” and: she at him. “If 
you waited, do you—think—I should—grow 
to—to——” 

“Loveme!” he putin. “Ihopeso. Will 
youtry? I'll wait just as long as gare Sith. 
and I won't bother, you only when you know. 
If it isto be.as 7 wish come to me and say, 
‘ Max, I love you.’ Will you?” 

She hesitated just the length of a moment, 
and then said, “ yea!" 

“ My dearest!” and lifting her hands he 
kissed: them tenderly. ‘ 

“ And now for the ring. Itis an old family 
one,.and said to be a Milprene !” P 

“ What is that?” she asked, looking 
curiously at the antique ring he drew from 


his pocket. 

“ It is su to be formed by the breath 
of a snake. When strack by a wand 
they hiss, and the bubble that forms hardens 
at once into a stone. The becomes 


wealthy, and the old tradition says—loses 
r) ” 


«Then I will.not have it!” she exclaimed, 
drawing back, as he offered to put it on her 


“ Bat you do not love me—yet,” he 
smiled. 

“ I may—and—if I take this I.shall lose 
my chanenc doing so—have to.give up all 

pe.”’ 

“No, Maysie. It ia only he or she who 
already loves becoming the possessor of this 
who isin danger of losing it.” 

Are you sure?” she asked, with grave 
anxiety depicted on her pretty, winsome face. 

Quite sure !” 








who 
this 


ave 
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* Who -_ you this tradition about the 


= old: nurse, Bridget O'Connor. Do you 
“ y ‘ni 4 

ber her?” 

yes, well! She was tall, and wrinkled. 
and gaunt, her skin like parchment; bat her 
eyes were wonderfully bright, and: a beantifal 


blue.” 
they redeemed her face. from 
hideousness. Regular Izish-eyes.” 

‘ Anddit was Bridget told you the iegend?” 

‘ Yes | Her head: wascrammed full-of queer 
tales-and traditions of her owa country.” 

‘And were they all as weird -av-this ?"’ 

‘s Mostly. Some more so. She had one about. 
a banshee that was absolutely g, 
and 4 imitated the wailing of the spirit 

ectly.”’ 

“ What was it like?’’ she demanded; re- 
garding him with dilated eyes. 

‘‘ Like the soughing and moaning of ‘the 
wind t h leafless branches, on: a still, 
chill winter's night.’ 

‘“* How horrible! ’’ with an irresistible shud- 


der. 

“I did not think so in those days. I liked 
her weird stories, amd begged for’ them 
nightly.” 

‘* A morbid taste; Max!” 

“ Perhaps. I don’t thinkI should care for 
them now!” 

‘* You would prefer something merrier ?”’ 

‘* Infinitely !’’ 

“Tam sorry you told me about this,” sho 
went on, after a pause, twirling thering slowly 
round, and regarding it somewhat as she 
might one of the snakes from whose breath 
it was said to be formed. 

“ Why?” 


‘‘ Because—I shall never feel happy when’ 


I am wearing it.’ q 

‘* Dear child, don't think about that foolish 
story.” 

‘* I shall never be able to help doing so now. 
Let me have another one, Max, please?” she 
implored. 

“Nay, keep it, dearest,” he whiepered, in 
his te: it, softest tone, ashe looked in her 
fair face; ‘‘and then when you do learn to 
care for me the triumph will be greater,” and 
he slipped it on the slim finger, and she was 
passive, and let it remain there. 

This: was something gained he thought joy. 
fally. She kept his ring and promised to try 
and care for him; and he went away feeling a 
certain amount of contentment, though not 
quite satisfied ; and many were the glances he 
sent back to the slight, girlish figure standing 
in the leaf-wreathed porch, in its grey gown, 
with a knot of white violets at the breast, 
and tn spring sunshine making a halo all 
round. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ben; you are lazy! ” 

Ben only shook his head, and pointed to a 
trio of silver-sided trout that lay on the grass 

aoaeena fishing 

“ Get up, and do some more ing.”’ 

“No thank you. I prefer remaining here,” 
and he Jet hiehead droop back into his com- 
panion’s lap. 

“ Tt is simply @ ° 
and more idle every Fad 

“ And who is it helps me to be idle?” he 
asked lazily, with an upward glance at the 
pretty gipsy-like face bending over him. 

_ ‘Certainly I don't,’’ declared Blanche Roy, 
indignantly. “I am always wanting you 
S exert yourself—now, im the present in- 
stance.” 

_ “Weil, dear, in the present instance,” he 
interrupted, tranquilly, ‘‘the-wind blows too 
strongly up-stream, and my flies would be 
blown away: I might sit rod in hand for 
hours and cateh no Besides, I am ex- 
tremely comfortable.” 

“*T have a good mind to go away and leave 
you,” 

“ You wouldn’t ‘beso cruel,” he murmured, 
plaintively, 


You get more 


this?” 


to. 
* You're no a pauper, Ben,” she corrected. 
*' Next door toit. 


poor fellow like me.” 

- I shall make him!” and she 
lifted her dark head with imperious grace, 
‘‘and 1 have more than enough for both.” 


your money that comes bet ween us, and makea 
the barrier that is likely to:keep usapart. If 
you had none I should go boldly to Mr. Roy 
and ask him to give you to me, and take you 
home tothe Farm. Az it is, I haven't the 


tumble-down place.” : 
‘* At any rate, I mean to live in that tumble- 
down place.” 

“‘ Now if it were like Ker Hall it would be 
different.” 2 

** Not to me; and talking of the Hall do 
you know that Lord George Kerwin arrived 
there this morning witha friend, no endof a 
dandy, in the household troops.” 

“No, I did not know it,” groaned poor 
Ben, “but it will be all the worse for me. 
Your father will contrast unfavourably if he 
wants to marry you,”’ 

** Don't talk rubbish; and, Ben, don’t you 
remember last year when Lord George was 
down here that he had eyes for none but 
Maysie ?”’ 

‘Yes, I do remember that he seemed 
rather ey on her,” admitted Ben, in 
slightly relieved tones. 

‘© Rather ‘spooney !’” ejaculated his com- 
panion. “ Why, he was mad about her, only 
she never seemed to take the least notice of it 
and the old Earl was alive then, and of 
course would not have liked it; he was so 
conservative, thought people ought to marry 
in their own rank of life, and, moreover, 
liked money. Alt his daughters married 
wealthy men. I have, thought that Maysie 
won't have him.” 

“i Do you ? ” 

“Ido. Max would be miserable then.” 

‘Ah! I see. He's gone there to-day,” nod- 
ding towards the Homestead. 

“Yes. I hope-he’ll euccesd.” 

‘Does the governor know?” 

Baar ws so. He has given him Lowndes 
t.” 

“That looks as though he thought Max 
meant marriage, and a3 if he approved.” 

‘“* Yes, doesn’t it.” 

“I hope he'li be as complaisant over us, 
Blanche.” 

“So dol. Havecourage,Ben. Remember 
* Faint heart,’ &c.” 

‘* Yes, I must pull my courage together; 
and storm the sire before long:”’ 

“Perhaps it ‘would be best to get matters 
settled,” a Miss Roy; and then the 
young couple sauntered off under the budding 
copper beeches towards her home. 


* *” * * * 


“* Miss Maysie, may we come in?” 

Maysie looked up witha start. She was 
sitting by the window—that identical window 
where Max had ‘told her of his love, just a 
week before—engaged in the homely occupa- 
tion of darning Ben’s socks, and fora moment 
the brilliant sunshine dazzled her eyes; and 
then she saw Lord Kerwin bending 
down to look in at the window, and, standin 
beside him, a tall, dark ‘man, with a bronz 
face and heavy black moustache, and black 
eyes, whom she felt was different from any 
man she had ever seen during her short life. 

‘* May we come in?" repeated her visitor. 

‘* Oh, yes, of course!” she said, rising in 
some confusion, and away went the basket of 
socks, the balis of wool, flying here and’ there, 
and the seiesors rattlivg down on the polished 


courage to ask him to let you live in such a] so 


“I don’t know. I think I may be, Now;] hurry off as: though she thought the end of 
when we.are married do you mean to idle like the world had come, 


‘‘T am afraid we have startled you?’’ re- 


“No. [xr too much of a pauper to beable} marked Lord George, as he stepped through 
“J tke window, followed 


by his companion. 
‘You did a little,” she acknowledged, 


I wonder, Blanche, will! shyly, with drooping lids and flushing cheeks, 
your father ever consent to your marrying #/ for the stranger's dark eyes were fastened on 


her face, and confused her. 

‘*T am 80 sorry,” went on the young Lord, 
regret and conicrn on his handsome, boyish 
face. ‘I didn’t mean to, Only I was 


“ Yes, that’s just it,’’ he said, ruefully. “It’s| anxious to renew our acquaintance, and 


Hartrey told me you were here, so I did noé 
go to the door, but came straight here. I 
ope you will forgive me?” 

‘There is nothing to forgive!’ she an- 
ms simply. ‘‘ You were quite right to do 


“Thanks; and now may I introduce my 
friend?” 

‘*T shall be pleased !” she murmured. 

‘‘ Mr, Derringer, Miss Hartrey ! ” 

“‘Oharmed to make your acquaintance !”’ 
declared Derringer, in a pleasant voice, taking 
her reluctant little hand in his, and thinking, 
as he looked at her, that he had never seen 
anything more fair and sweet than: this girl's 
innocent face, with its frame of flaxen hair, 
stra’ ing in rings and curls over the white 
fore , and. delicate shell-like ears. 
‘I hope vou won’t think me an intrader?”’ 
“Oh, no!” she answered, smiling up at 
him with soft, shy eyes. 
‘*T feel like one!” he declared, with a 


ugh. 

‘“Why?" asked Lord George. 

‘*Because you and Miss Hartrey are old 
friends, and, of course, have no end to talk 
—_ while Iam a stranger, and out in the 
co! aad 

“You must not—say—that!” she stam- 


ered, 
“ Tt’s partly true!” declared Kerwin. ‘Of 
course we havea great deal to talk about. I 
want to hear how Jenny got on—whether Rob 
recovered from his bad fall—whether you still 
have the fox we caught; and whether the 
speckled hen brought up her brood of duck- 
lings weil.” 

‘*Beautifally!” declared Maysie, enthu- 
siastically, forgetting her shyness; “and she 
has some more to bring up now. Only they 
give her so much trouble. They wiil go off tc 
the pond.” 

“Naturally. Their instinct takes them 
there!” 

“Yes; itis as natural for them to go to 
the water,” struck in the cavalryman, “ as it 
is for a fellow to look and look, and look again 
at a pretty face,” and he pointed his speech 
by staring at his hostess. 

‘ Some natural instincts are not pleasant,’’ 
observed Lord George, drily, by way of a hint 
to his friend, for he saw Maysie flush, and 
look-embarrassed. ‘You must show me the 
ducklings by-and-by !"” 

“Yes; and Jenny and her calf.” 

‘* And of course Jenny!” he agreed. 

‘And may I come, too?” inquired the 
irrepressible Derringer who, being an Irish- 
man, was po of an amount of coolness 
and impudence that astonished most people. 

“ Oh, yes, if you care to!” she answered. 

“Care to!” he repeated. ‘‘ Why,I take a 
most lively interest in all rural matters, 
especially when there is an uncommonly 
pretty girl in the way!" he added, in low 
tones. 

“Do you?” she said, innocently, ‘Are 
you country-bred then ?” 

“No; I was born in Dublin, and have lived 
in cities all my life!” 

“ How odd you should care for the country.” 

* Yes, isn’t it ?'’ he agreed, gravely. ‘“ It’s 
the change, I suppose, Everyone likes 
change!” 

‘“At any rate, you do!” remarked Lord 

, rather testily. ‘‘You change your 
friends, your dogs, your tastes regularly once 
a week!” 


lai 











floor with a clatter that made the old black 
cat, slumbering at her feet, jamp up and 


“Too severe, my dear fellow,” he answered, 
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lazily lolling back in the old chippendale chair, 
his handsome head against the carven back ; 
‘“‘and not strictly true. How long have I 
known you?” 

“Five years,” admitted the other, relac- 
tantly. 

‘* And I have never changed you. So that 
refates your libel! ’’ 

“Ab, but it’s slightly different with me!” 
exclaimed Kerwin. ‘You are going to be 
r 

‘* What lovely flowers!” broke in Derringer, 
quickly, leaning forward and touching a vave 
of crimson blossoms that stood on“the table 
at Maysie’s elbow. 

‘* Yes, they are pretty.” 

‘*From your garden ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ 

‘‘T hope you will take us round and let us 
see all its beauties—that is, me, let me see. 
Of course Kerwin is familiar with it all?” 

‘* Of course,” agreed the young fellow ; ‘‘ but 
I shall come and see it again, nevertheless.” 

‘* Yes, do,” and Maysie gave him a sweet 
smile that sent the blood coursing madly 
through his veins, for he loved this little 
simple country maiden very tenderly, and 
wished to make her learn to care for him, 


So the three went out together into the | 


glow and brilliance of the May morning, and 
she showed them the speckled hen, who, cooped 
up, was tbrusting her neck through the bars, 
and clucking vigorously in her endeavours to 
prevent her alien brood of flaffy children from 
paddling about in the pond, and Jenny, the 
tiny Kerry cow, and her diminutive calf, and 
Rob the cart-horse, and the red rogue who was 


nent in the kennels, where he had a fine run; ' 
an 


then they went back to the old panelled 
parlour, and Betsy brought in tea and some 
early strawberries, and fresh, sweet cream 
and home-made cakes, and they had a right- 
down, merry meal, at which Ben assisted, for 
he had come in from his usual fishing expedi- 
tion ; and while he and Lord George talked of 
flies, and floats, and trout, and salmon, and 
the dangers of the weir, and the proximity to 
it of the stepping-stones, which in theautumn 
after heavy rains made the crossing them such 
a dangerous and difficult feat, Mr. Derringer 
angpenet the golden opportunity, and talked 
well and fascinatingly to the innocent young 
creature whom fate had thrown in his way, 
and thought that after all a few weeks spent 
~ vat country in her society would not be at 
a 


She looked so sweet and fair in the grey | 


dress, with a bunch of violets under the white, 
dimpled chin, her grey eyes shining brightly, 
a rose-flash on her cheek as she listened to his 


stories of London life, and bis sccount of his | 


own recent illness, that had made the doctors 
order him away from town to recuperate in 
the quiet of the country. 

And that night, when Maysie went to bed, 
she dreamed that Lord George, Mr. Derringer, 
and Max Roy were engaged in a three-cornered 
duel, and that though she was standing near 
she seemed to have lost the power of volition 
and was rooted to the spot; even when Max 
ran Derringer through the heart with his 
sword she could not move. Only she saw 
distinctly his white face turned up to Heaven, 
and the cold moonbeams playing on it as he 
lay stretched out on the soft, green sward, the 
blood welling from the wound in his breast. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was quite wonderfal, after that afternoon, 
what a fancy the cavalry man took to Stret- 
ton’s Farm. Hardly a day passed that he was 
not there on some pretext or other. Now it 
was to consult Ben about a rod ora fly, now to 
bring a book of poems to Maysie ; then he would 
drop in shortly before their tea hour, and de- 
clare plaintively that Kerwin had deserted him 
as usual and left him to amuse himself, while 
he went about among his tenants and sought 
to set things straight on his estate; and then 
Ben, taking pity on hie loneliness would ask 








him to stay, and the Irishman eagerly accepted 
the invitations, and would linger at the farm 
until late into the night, singing duets with 
Maysie, looking into her soft eyes, paying 
compliments, and saying things that might 
mean a great deal or nothing at all, but that, 
nevertheless, brought the blood to her fair 
cheek and made the heavy lids droop. 

Maysie liked his society, liked to hear him 
talk. He was so different from any one she 
had ever met, so different from poor, plain 
Max. Bat then he was only an honest, 
straightforward, country-bred lawyer, not a 
blasé, world-worn man. of fashion, whose 
scruples were few and code of honour shaky, 
and thought, after all, it did not matter much 
if he did flirt a little, just to pass the time 
with this deliciously fresh, naive little maiden, 
whose soft young beaaty was so alluring to 
him, though he had heard a rumour that 
coupled her name with Roy’s. 

What did that matter, though? No one 
would be any the worse, he told himself hypo- 
critically, for the few pleasant hours he spent 
at the farm with Maysie Hartrey, and Roy 
was only a country bumpkin. 

Few! He y knew himself how fre- 
quently he went. It so soon became a habit 
with him to saunter over there, and drop into 
the great armchair by the rose-framed win- 


dow opposite her, and chat away through a | if 


whole morning while she stitched industri- 
ously ; and often, very often, he reappeared in 
the evening, sometimes in his dress clothes, 


' looking so handsome and elegant, the girl 
, thought, with the diamond studs flashing on 


his breast, and a gardenia in his button-hole. 

“* How different from Max!” she murmured 
to herself, one sultry night, when she and Ben 
had walked to the end of their own demesne 


, with him, looking after his retreating figure, 


and giving a thought to the man to whom she 
had given her promise to try and care for. 

“I wonder why he always comes alone 
now?" remarked Ben, reflectively, also 
staring after the tall, retreating figure. 

“TI don't know! Unless it is that Lord 
George does not care to ccme here now!” re- 
turned Maysie. 

‘I don’t think that is the reason!” said her 
brother, slowly; and he looked at her fair face 
with perturbed eyes. 

He knew Max loved her—he suspected Ker- 
win of having a tenderness ; and now here was 


_ this officer, this weary, fashionable dragoon, 


paying constant visits to the old homestead, 
and passing every moment he could in her 


society. . He didn’t underatand it quite, »rd' 
he determined to consult Blanche on the’ 


morrow. 

‘*‘ Then what is it?” queriec the girl pluck- 
ing a great creamy rose from its stem, an 
fastening it just under her dimpled chin. 

“TI can’t tell!” he rejoined, somewhat 


urtly. 
Indeed, so differently from his usual urbane 
manner that she looked at him in surprise, 


and ceased plucking to pieces the fellow. 
blossom to that which she had fastened at her 
collar. 

** Ben, you're out of temper !"’ 

‘No; I’m not!” he contradicted testily, 
annoyed to think she had noticed anything 
strange in his manner. 

‘*My dear, you are!” she insisted, with 
pretty gravity, laying her hand on his arm. 
“ Now, tell me what it is?” 

‘* How can I, when there isn’t anything? ”’ 
he asked, trying to look unconscious, and as 
though he was speaking the truth. 

‘* Now, Ben, you are fibbing!”’ 

‘* You’re fanciful, Maysie.” 

“Not abit! Iknow you well enough to be 
aware that something has rubbed you the 
wrong way, brother mine! Now, do tell me 
what it is!'’ coaxingly. ‘‘ Let meshare your 
trouble. and lighten it if I can!” 

‘‘ My dear little woman,” he said, tenderly, 
stroking the small hand that lay on his coat- 
sleeve. ‘‘ My joys I am always ready to share 
with you, my prosperity, my pleasures, not 
my troubles, and adversities.’’ 








** How unkind!” she exclaimed, reproach. 
fally, turning away; the next moment she wag 
or ap , and exclaiming, “ Are you 
really + trouble. hee has—has—Mr. Roy 
refused his consen your marri with 
Blanche?” #59 

“No, Maysie, not yet!” 

“Tam so »” with a long-drawn breath 
of relief. ‘‘I was afraid you had been to see 
him, and that his answer was unfavourable.’ 

‘*I daresay it will be when it comes to the 
point,”” he rejoined, a trifle moodily. 

‘*You must hope for the best!” she said, - 
brightly, regarding him with tender, moist 


eyes. 

“It’s hard sometimes to hope when every- 
thing seems against a fellow.” 

“ But everything is not against you,” she 


ex le 

‘A good deal is!’ 

“How?” 

“‘T am next door to a pauper.’ - ; 

‘* Nonsense! You have this homestead ! ” 

‘* It’s half yours.” 

“Only nominally. You know I gave my 
share of it over to you long ago.” 

‘Dear child, as though I could take it,” he 
smiled. 

“You must!” she rejoined, eagerly. ‘It 
is place any man might be proud to own 


“Tf three or four hundred pounds could be 
spent on it,’’ he broke in. 

‘* Less than that, and Arthur's part is nearly 
purchased now.”’ 

ee pounds remains yet to be 
paid!” 

“That is not a great deal; and Mr. Roy 
would, of course, act liberally towards Bianche, 
being rich.” 

‘*And expect me to do the same, which, 
being poor, I couldn't.” 

oe oy seem to forget that Blanche loves 

‘ou?’ 
4 ‘*No,I don’t.” That is my tramp card, and 
about the only hope I have. If he is willing 
Max should marry you——”’ 

** Ben, how do you know that?” interrupted 
Maysie, flushing ecarlet. 

“Blanche told me, dear,” he muttered, 
apologetically. ‘Her father gave Max 
Lowndes Rest because he told him he meant 
to marry, and the governor more than suspects 
who the wished-for bride is.’’ 

‘In that case,” she remarked, after an 
awkward pause, and in tones that eonnded 
strange and cold even to herself, ‘he, of 
course, can have no possible objection to you 
as @ son-in-law.” 

* I hope not,” he responded, kissing ber up- 
turned face as she wished him good-bye. 


* * * * . 


Meanwhile Derringer reached the Hall, and 
found Lord George waiting up for him in the 
smoking-room, a gloomy look on his boyish, 
frank face. 

“You're rather late,” he commenced, 
glancing at the timepiece, the hands of which 
pointed to 12.30. 

“Am I?” gaid the other, indifferently, 
throwing himself into a chair and nipping 
the end off a cigar. 

“I think so, for the country. Have you 
been at the Farm?” he asked, after a short 
silence. ; 

s:3ee,"° 

“You go there pretty often,” with an angry 
look in his blue eyes. 

“ Every day.” 

“It is to be hoped you are welcome,” drily. 

“I think I am,” returned Derringer, with 2 
laugh that grated on his listener’sears, ‘ At 
any rate, to the lady !” 

“ Paul,” said Lord George, in husky tones, 
‘‘have you thought of what you are doing ?’* 

‘Doing! my dear fellow!’ looking at him 
with aff surprise. ‘How? What? 
Why?” 

“You are playing fast-and-loose with an 
innocent creature who is no match for you! ’ 

* Nonsense, George |!” while an angry flash 
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avers to his forehead, ‘‘ what rubbish you 
t ” 

‘‘It¢ is not nonsense. You are not free; you 
have no right to try and win her love, and 
to-day I heard ’—here the young fellow's 
voice trembled—“ that she—is—engaged to 
Max Roy.” 

“And what if she is? I am doing no 
harm passing a few pleasant hours in her 
society.” 

‘Is that all? Are you certain she is safe ? 
— that she will not grow to care for 
you?’ 

“‘Of course! She is too sensible for that.” 

*T am not sosure. The last time I went 
+0 the Homestead with you she flashed u 
when you spoke to her, and then ‘pal 
suddenly. It looked a3 though you were not 
quite indifferent to her.”’ 

‘** And I hope I’m not!” broke out Derrin- 
ger, impetuously. ‘‘She’s just the fairest, 
sweetest little thing I ever came across! ”’ 

‘Paul! ” said the other, sternly, “do you 
mean to act like a scoundrel ?” 

‘TI hope not.” 

“ What would Lady Grace say if she knew 
of this?” 

‘Nothing !"’ he replied, with some slight 
embarrassment. “ Lady Grace is a woman of 
the world, and does not expect me to keep my 
eyes and admiration only forher!"’ 

“ Perhaps not. Still my cousin might not 
like your openly making love to another 
woman. She might prefer to have your 
society herself.” 

‘You mean by that, George,” looking at 
him steadily, ‘that you think I had better 
leave this place ?”’ 

“7 as." 

‘*Well—I can’t stay if you turn me out,” 
the other said, turning restlessly on his chair. 

‘IT shall not tarn you ont, of course, bat I 
think it will be better for all parties that you 
‘should go.” 

‘*In another month I will,” he said, slowly. 
**T can't go before.” 

‘** You are harder hit than you think for,”’ 
said Lord George. 

** Perhaps I am," agreed Derringer, sullenly. 


CHAPTER IY. 


‘* What does if mean, Blanche?’ asked 
Ben of his lady-love, as they paced, the next 
day, under the copper beeches down by the 
river-side. 

‘** Maysie is very sweet and pretty, Ben !"’ 

_“ Yes?" looking at her interrogatively with 
his bright grey eyes. 

“And he is at the homestead you say, 
often? "’ 

‘‘ Every day, sometimes twice a day.” 

‘Then it looks to me as though he likes 
her, and as though Lord George disapproved 
of it, so won’t accompany him.”’ 

**Oh, Blanche, nonsense.”’ 

“It isn’t nonsense,’ with an indignant 
stamp of her foot, ‘‘and you ought to stop it 
for Max’s sake,” 

“ How can I?” 

“Tell him not to come and visit at your 
house,”’ 

‘*T can’t do that,” helplessly. 

“* Then snub him well.” 

* Shall 1?” doubtfally. 

“Of course. Show him his visits are not 
‘welcome, and if he has an atom of manliness 
or spirit about him he won’s appear at the 
homestead again.” 

**T shouldn't.” 

“Naturally not, and he must make an 
effort for poor old Max's sake. He wouldn’s 
care to live without her, I kaow, and he has 
looked so moody lately that I more than sus- 
pect some hint of the state of affairs has 
reached him. It is a great shame,” she went 
on, impetuously, ‘that a worthless, good-for- 
nothing flirt such as he is should come here, 
emnse himself for a time, unsettle Maysie, 
ard .a'n another man’s whole life.” 





al “It won't be as bad as that,’’ expostulated 
en. 

‘Oh, yes, it will. Paul Derringer is danger- 
ously fascinating, that I must allow. His 
flatteries and compliments will dazzle Maysie 
for the time, and she will appear not to care 
for Max.”’ 

.‘*Then you think she does care for him?” 

‘‘T am sure she does. Sbe is unconscious 
how much she really cares for him. All 
would have gone well if that man,’’ meaning 
Derringer, ‘had never had the misfortane to 
come here and turn her head with his non- 
sense.” 

‘*T hope he'll go soon.” 

“So do I; but, of course, he won’é until 
after Lady Lethwiche's dance.” 

‘‘T suppose not,” moodily. 

‘*You may be certain about that. Fancy 
the opportunity it will be for breathing soft 
nothings in Maysie's ear!”’ 

‘* He shan’t have a chance,” growled Ben. 

‘You won't be able to help the chances, 
dear boy,”’ remarked his intended, coolly. 

“ Why not?” 

. os ust reflect. At a dance, what can you 
ra) ” 

“‘ Keep close to her side all night.’’ 

‘* J should hardly like that,” with an arch 
glance at him, ‘‘nor Max.” 

“No, of course not. How stupid I am. 
Well, I will forbid her to dance with him.” 

‘That plan will never answer with a girl of 
Maysie's calibre.” 

‘‘Well—shall we stay away altogether?” 


“with a helpless look of inquiry at his fiancée. 


‘You can’t do that after accepting Lady 
Lethwiche's invitation, can you?” 

‘‘Hardly, I suppose,’’ he agreed, des- 
pondently. ‘ What can I do?” 

‘‘Give her a few jadicious hints if you 
can,” 

** Yes.”’ 

‘* And Max will be there to mount guard.” 

‘‘ He knows, suspects nothing, does he?”’ 

‘ T hope and think not. He is 20 busy ; he 
is always sure to be the last to hear any piece 
of scandal, no matter how nearly it may 
concern him.” 

‘* This would very nearly.” 

‘* Yes, indeed. It would wound him to 
the quick.”’ 

‘Tl wonder why women always choose dross 
and pass by pure gold?” he remarked, re- 
flectively. 

‘They don’t always," she expostulated, 
with a meaning and adoring glance at him. 

. “ Generally,’’ he answered, smiling down at 
er. 

‘“‘ Certainly, Maysie has.” 

‘* She is only dazzled, Ben, and flattered by 


‘Paul Derringer’s attentions. Iam certain she 


cares nothing for him.” 

‘I hope youare right.” 

“T am sureI am.” 

‘‘T hopeso. Only she may not find it out 
until it is too late.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked his com- 
panion, a touch of uneasiness in her voice and 
manner. 

**I mean,” he said slowly, and thoughtfally, 
“that Derringer may persuade her to marry 
him, and then, when murriage has opened her 
eyes to his many faults and imperfections, 
she may realise that her affections were really 
given to Max.” 

‘You are right in this supposition, and I 
hope and pray she may not be induced, by 
any of his subtleties and flatteries, to become 
his wife. I shudder at the mere thought of 
what her life would be, and Max's unhappi- 
ness. Poor fellow, he is simply wrapped up 
in her. She is his thought by day, his dream 
by night.” 

“I think she is, and yet she blindly passes 
his great love by, and allows herself to 
fascinated by this puppy, this mean-souled, 
dishonourable fellow, who isn't worthy to tie 
Max's shoe-strings.” 

** Oh, if the gallant dragoon could only hear 
you!” exclaimed Miss Roy, with a delicious 
bubble of langhter, adding more seriously, 





‘‘ she is not to blame ; she is little more than 
a child!’’ 

“And quite as troublesome as one,’’ he 
rejoined irritably, for he felt sure hia dearly- 
loved sister would somehow or the other come 
to grief, and wreck her happiness over Paul 
Derringer, and he couldn’t for the life of him 
see clearly how to prevent it. Women at best 
were but ‘' Kittle cattle,” and if he abused him 
to her she would consider him ill-used, and 
elevate him to the dignity of a hero, hints she 
would probably be deaf and indifferent to, 
while if he left matters alone there was ro 
knowing where or how they would end. Alto- 
gether he wasin anything save a happy frame 
of mind, and was staring moodily across the 
green expanse, to where the river glinted and 


‘|sparkled along, when an angry exclamation 


from Blanche made him look up quickly, 

“There he is!” she said, nodding towards 
the water. 

‘Who ?” asked Ben, vaguely. 

‘‘ Paul Derringer.” 

“ Where ?” 

“* Coming over the stepping-stones.” 

‘¢ I see him. Going to our place, of course,” 
& savage gleam in his grey eyes. 

“Of course. To fliré with Maysie, and 
amuse himself. Passa few hours pleasantly.’ 

‘I'm hanged if he shall!’ cried young 
Hartrey, “I'll spoil his pleasure by being 
present in propria persona |’ 

‘* That’s right, Ben! "approved his com- 
panion, “don’t let it be a solitude a deux. 
They are very dangerous. Go in and spoil 
sport.” ~ 

‘*IT mean to, and you must come also,” 

“‘ With pleasure. It will give me great 
satisfaction to play marplot to Mr. Derrin- 
ger,” and together the young people set off 
following in the cavalry man’s wake, while he, 
quite unsuspecting, hurried on, crossed the 
trim lawn, and, disdaining such ordinary en- 
trance as by the hall-door, went round, and 
sprang coolly through the open window of 
the parlour, where Maysie sat trifling with a 
piece of lace-work, which of late she had 
taken to working at when it was likely he 
would come, instead of the more homely occu- 
pation of darning socks. 

She looked up with a little start and a 
lovely blush, as his tall figure darkened the 
window. The next moment he was holding 
both her hands in his, utterly regardless of the 
lace-work, which tumbled higgledy, piggledly 
to the ground, and looking down into her star- 
like eyes, with something in his own dark orbs 
that was new, and that she had never seen 
there before. 

“ Did you expect me?’’ he asked, in low, 
wooing tones—those tones that always stirred 
her heart so strangely. 

‘‘ No, yes |—I hardly knew,” she faltered. 

“* Then—are you glad I have come!” 

* Oh, yes, very!” she assented, innocently 
and readily. ‘‘Wecan try those new duets you 
sent down,” rising and going towards the old- 
fashioned piano. 

‘No, not yet !'’ he pleaded, putting a de- 
taining hand on her arm. ‘“ We will try those 
later on. I want to speak to you now. Come 
and sit here,’ drawing her down beside him 
on the antique sofa, and throwing an arm 
carelessly along the back behind her, so that, 
though he did not actually touch her, a slight 
movement would draw her into his embrace. 

“ How silent youare!” he said, in a husky 
voice, after a pause, during which his eyes 
had hungrily gazed on the fair, young face, 
with its soft carves and dimples, and varying 
tell-tale colour. 

‘‘AmI?” she murmured, an uncommon 
—_ extraordinary feeling of shyness strong on 

er. 

“ Yes, very ! I like to hear you talk. Do 


be} youknow, Maysie—I may call you Maysie, 


now ?” with an interrogative glance at her. 

‘“« Yes |” she assented, shyly, the rose-bloom 
on her cheeks deepening, while the long- 
fringed lids drooped lower over the glorious 
eyes, hiding their light. 

“That I could listen to your voice hour 
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after hour—indeed, for ever!’ he declared, 
passionately. 

‘* For ever means a long, long time! ” she 
managed to say steadily, though her heart 
beat fast, and stirred the knot of white roses 
at ber breast with iss tamaltuous pulsings. 

“‘ I know it does, and that is why I say for 
ever. I shonld never tire of hearing, those 
sweet tones. Of being near you. Maysie, 
don’t you believe me?” and his arm 
nearer the slender waist, and his head inclined 
towards hers, when suddenly a shadow fell 
athwart the sunsbine streaming in at the 
window, and Ben Hartrey stood before him, 
looking rather white, and very. stiff ond stern. 

“ Good. afternoon !’’ remarked the master 


of Stretton’s Farm, in anything save pleasent 


tanes. 

“Ob, how d'ye do?” returned, Panl, in no 
wise. disconcerted by his sudden appeagance, 
and dettly withdrawing his arm from ite close 
proximity to Maysie’s.waist. ‘ Lovely after- 
noo=, isn’t? Been fishing?” 

** No,” growled Ben, savage beyond,measure 
at the other’s cool nonchalance. 

“Qnly strolling about. doing, the dolce far 
niente,"’ laughed the Irishman, audaciously, 
as he caught sight of Miss Roy's trim figure 
outside the window, and guessed she bad been 
with him. “ Very nice way.of passing the 
time when you have a pleasant. companion. 
Nothing so delightful as to lie.on the velvety 
sward by the river's brink on a Jane day, look. 
ing up at the blue sky and listening to a soft, 
feminine voice.” 

** Uniess it is lounging on a ccuch in an oak. 
panelled parlour, studying the.sky sbrongh 
a window and doing moss of the talking 
yourself,’’. retorted Blanche, as she sprang 
lightly through the casement, and greeted her 
blushing, embarrassed friend. 

‘*Fairly hit!'’ chuckled Derringer, who, like 
most of his countrymen, hugely appreciated 
wit and repartee. ‘‘You ought to be an 
Irishwoman, Miss Roy.” 

“Very glad I’m not." 

“Why?” he demanded. ‘The daughters 
of the Emerald Isle are famed for their 
beaut ” 


**Good looks are not everything,” she re- 
turned, looking somewhat pointedly at ‘his 
handsome blasé reckless. face. 

“Are you one of those people who would 
rather be good than pretty?” 

‘I. don’t say that,” she exclaimed, a little 
doubtfully, glancing at the reflection of her 
bonny, blooming face in the old oak-framed 
mirror that hung over the mantelshelf, and, 
despite that it was greenish and spotted, 
reflected it bravely and truly. 

‘No, I thought. not,” he said, sarcastically. 
‘‘T don’t believe the woman exists who. would 
not barter every virtue under the sun’ for a 
pretty face,” 


‘You go rather too far when you make | 


such a sweeping assertion,” she answered, 
coldly. 
“I don’t think that I do,” fiemly. 

“No doubt your experience is vast and 
varied,” she remarked, a trifle spitefally, 
fer she felt angered against this man who 
was doing his best to ruin her dearly-loved 
brother’s life and happiness. 

“IT must acknowledge that it is not a 
cramped one,” he replied, with an air of mock 
modesty that was very exasperating. “I have 
been in most of the great cities of the world, 
and seen nearly every type of woman; and I 
can only say that they all set more store by 
their looks than they did by anything élee, 
and thought more of a rosy month, a pair of 
bright eyes, a soft skin, a slim waist, &c., 
than they did of a sweet temper, a patient 
nature, or a clever brain.” 

‘* You must have come across only the vain 
ones of our sex,” she declared. 

“No. Many of these women who valued 
their personal appearance highly were utterly 
free from vanity or conceit ; charming women, 
despite that they did their bestalways at-any 
time of the day or night to look their best 





and fascinate any member of my sex who 
might happen to cross their path.” 

** Well, ian’é it only natural that a.womas 
should wish to look nice in the eyes of those 
she loves?” and instinctively her black oxbs 
wandered to Ben's flushed, sullen face. 

“Quite natural,” he agreed, urbanely, a 
malicious twinkle in his eyes; ‘‘and that, no 
doubt, is.why you donned-to-day this prétty 
gown," touching with his, forefinger. the filmy 
laces. decorating the white cambric she.wore. 
‘* Yon know you look.well in it, that it brings 
into. relief the;damask bloom: in your 
cheeks and the dark luxuriance of your tresses, 
&e., &e. 


‘* ¥on.are quite poetical, Mr. Derringer, over |: 


my very commonplace dress!” 

‘‘ Commonplace or not, it snits you, and 
you know it !” he declared, stoutly. 

‘“‘ I never said that it. didn’t!" she retorted, 
coolly, hiding her part anew skilfally under 
an assumption of indifference, for she saw 
that. Ben had understood the. gist of his im- 
pudent guest's remarks; ‘‘and now,,Maysie., 
do give me a cup of tea, like agood. child. I 
am.absolutely dying of thirst, or is it too 
early ?”’ with a glance at the dainty modern 
timepiece that ticked away briskily-on the 
antique carven mantelshelf. 

‘*Not a bit too early!’ declared Mayaie, 
eagerly rising at once. and giving the neces- 
sary orders to Betsey mond, who answered 
the sharp ping of the prompily, the little 
hostess being only too glad of anything that 
might create adiveasion,and keep Ben's search- 
ing eyes off her flushed, tell-tale face. 

“TI never get such tea anywhere as you 
brew!” declared Blanche, holdiag out her 
oup for a second edition. 

‘No, Miss Hartrey’s afternoon teas ought 
to be celebrated !'’ declared the irrepressible 
Derringer, as he helped himself to a good 
platefal of luscious, ruddy strawberries, and a 
plentifal supply of rich cream. ‘' Don’tjoften 
get such strawberries as these!” disposing of 
them rapidly. ‘‘ Grown them yourself, Har. 
trey ? ” 

* Yea!” 

Ben had confined himself: to monosyllable 
and scrowls, bat neither had the slightest 
effect on his Milesian guest, who was as 
cordial and lively as though he was being en- 
tertained by the most genial of hosts. 

“ What a gourmand the man is!” thought 
Blanche, as she watched him dispose of the 
ruddy berries with extraordinary celerity. 
‘‘ How can amy woman be fasainated by him ? 
He would certainly diegust me ina very short 
space of time.” 

“* By the way, Maysie,” she went»on ‘aloud, 
‘‘ Max asked mo to:deliver @ message to yon.” 

“« Did he?’’ responded the young girl, fiush- 
ing redly, for she was conscious that Der- 
ringer’s eyes fastened om her face at mention 
of Roy’s name, and her hand trembled to 


such an extent that she spilled the tea on to|D 


the tray instead of into Ben’s cup, which she 
was replenishing. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ What is it about?” 

“That fam he. is having made for you to 
use at Lady Lethwiche’s dance.” 

“Qh! What.does he want to know ?” 

‘* Whether the sticks are to be tortoiseshell 
or-ebony ?”’ 

“T hardly know!” shesaid, slowly, almost 
indifferently, for che felt strangely annoyed 
that the subject of a present from Max should 
have been broached before Paul, though why 
she could not tell. 


“Decide in favonr of tortoiseshell,” put in| 


the officer, officiously. ‘Much prettier and 
lighter than ebony, ard more fashionable 
too!” 

“We don’t go in for fashion much in these 
parts,’ observed Blanche, sarcastically. 

‘* Don’t you really!” he retorted, lookin; 
from her pretty gown to Maysie,.and back 
again, with impudent inquiry in his bold eyes, 
‘‘ At any rate, your toilets would not be amiss 
on a grande dame in the Row, and I reckon, as 


our American gonsins say, that there aren 
two prettier dresses in the Park to-day!" 

“ Yoo flatter us. quite.too. much!” she re. 
plied, getting up and. favouring him with a 
s¥eeping curteey. ‘We are utterly over. 

were.” 

“You don't look as though you were,” he 


remarked, coolly. 
‘* Well, Maysie, have you decided?” turning 
to her friend, and ignoring the plunger. 
“* Yes. ut will have tortoiseshell monunis, 


ell for her brother, from. this. being. led by 
other'’staste. ‘I willtell him. Have you 
ided.on your dress?" 

“Yes. lam _ going to wear white.” 

**I hope you will let me send you your 
flowers for the.oecasion, white roses!” whis- 
pered Derringer, a6 be. approached her, with 
an empty cup as an excase. 

“You are. very kind!” she murmured, con- 
fusedly. 

“And pray keep me at least six valses?” 
he urged, in the same.low tone. 

‘I will keep you as many as I can,” she 

hesitatingly ; “‘ bat—bat——”’ 

“You have. pleasant partners going, 
and so can to. snub me and leave me out 
in the cold!” he sighed, giving her a passion: 
ate, bawildering. 

* Oh, don't. say that!" she implored, rais- 
ing the lovely, shy eyes.to his, and dropping 
them again at once as she met his impassioned 

“ You shall-have the six, I ise.” 

‘Thanks, you are kind!” and he managed 
to prees her fingers as he took the cup from 
her hand. 

‘*‘ We shall call for you. at eight; pnnctnally, 
Maysie !" broke in Miss Roy, warned to do so 
by Ben’s black scowl, and.an ominous clench- 
ing of his powerful. hands. that boded ill for 
the gallant plunger’s beauty if they made ac- 
quaintance in a rough fashion with his face. 
“I hope you will be ready. You know Max 
likes punctuality.” 

“TI shall be sure to be ready,’’ returned 
Maysie. ‘‘I don’t want to miss.any of it. 
Dances are too rare down here for that!" 

‘And besides, I hope for the first dance,” 
ventured Panl, sotto voce. 

“IT am afraid I shall not be able to give you 
that,” she said, regretfully. ‘I have promised 
it. to—Mr, Roy.” 

‘‘Happy Mr. Roy!” with a.sigh. ‘ The 
me then, may I claim ?” 

**'Yes.” 

“ How late it is!’’ exclaimed Blanche, 
jomping up as the timepiece chimed six. ‘I 
shall only just get home in time for dinner, and 
you dine before, so must be wishing to ‘speed 
your parting guests,’ though you don’t say 
so ! ” 


cinpnisisagunh-exckingtie cite bint 

erringer, rising an ing, ieus, ix 
conveniently blind meanwhile to Ben’s stiff 
manner and curt speech, as. he escorted him 
to the hall door. ‘Of course you'll. stay and 
dine with us, Blanche?” he asked, as he re- 
entered the room. , 

“If you'll see me home I will,’’.she replied, 
giving him a look that-would have satisfied the 
most exacting lover. . 

“ Of course I will,and Ill give you a kise 
now for getting rid of that ,” guiting 
the action to Ighenebt sas Saiee —~ E 
were over it. never would go!” 

“So did I. And aren't you glad he has 
gone? The atmosphere seems freer and 
urer |" : 

“ Of course it does. He pollutes it with his 
falseneas and conventionality. Come, Maysie. 
he added, stretching out hia disengaged hand 
to her, ‘‘ we.will go for a stroll. in.the garden 
while Betsy Jays the cloth!” 

And together the three went out and strolled 
through the picturesque, untidy garden, aos 


two were happy with that w 
pong en Ne lifetime, the of 





* love's young dream,” and the was 
silent and thoughtful, and fall of unrest. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue night of Lady Lethwiche's dance ar- 
rived in due course,and vehiolesfrom Sheltown 
and all ing parte were seen swiftly 
wending their way towards her charming house 
between the hours of eight and nine. The 
stream was dong and: continnons,.fer she was 
a popular hostess, a. woruan\of tex,.and, more- 
over, Was. pretty, and not too straitlaced 
in her ideas as to when and where a ballroom 
flirtation should.end. She was conveniently 
blind when she came across a pair of young 

billing and coping in|. a semi-duak 
corner of the spac corridor that. ran the 


and dim 
are = f 
induoi ers of marriage to be.made in its 
chanttialh and retired retreat. 

Then everything was done in first-rate style. 
a a omer -_ the juice 

gooseberry ; erry of old vintage; 
the claret, Médeo; Comet, and other ati | 
costly brands ; while brandy and sodas were 
to behad in unlimited quantities, and all sorts 
of harmless beverages for those who. eschewed 
the fiery juiceofthe-grape. Ices were plenti- 
ful, and the suppers. always boasted a boar’s 
head, a peacoak, aspies, chickens, plovers’ 
eggs, and everydainty conceivable that was 
in season. 

@What wonder; then, that she seldom or 
never received a refusal from her numerous 
friends, and that her pretty gaily-lighted 
rooms: were fnll: to overflowing when Maysie 
entered them; leaning on Max Roy’s arm, 
ss followed by Ben, who was escorting 


_Very pretty she looked in her dress of 
billowy white tulle, looped here and there 
with yellow rosebuds, that did not, however, 
match the huge and costly bouquet of white 
roses she:carried ; butseeing that the one was 
sent her by Paul Derringer snd. the other by 
Max Roy, it was not greatly to be wondered at. 

Max’s heart had misgiven him just a little ; 
but when he asked and was told who the donor 
of the magnificent bouquet was he soon 
reasoned himself out of his fears, for he told 
himeelf it was only natural a pretty girl like 
Maysie should attract attention, and be the 
recipient of such gifts from men, especially 
as his intentions towards her, and her half 
promise to him, had not been made public. 

Still, lover-like, he would have preferred to 
keep herall to himeelf, and not share even a 
glance or smile with anyone else. This wa: 
impossible, of course, and so he schooled him. 
self to look on coolly while she was besieged 
by acircle of men all demanding dances, and 

r t among them Mr. Derringer, con- 
spicuous’by his height and handsome face. 
However, he had secured a round half-dozen, 
and so-could afford to look calmly on his mili- 
tary rival scoring up. Besides, he was not a 
jealous man,in the ordinary sense of the word, 


being 
would:have believed nothing wrong in the 
conduct of the girl he loved unless he actu- 
ally saw' something very reprehensible with 
own eyes. 

Therefore, when the musicians struck up a 
valse he offered his arm and whirled her 
away from the ne ar of Panl. Der- 

a perfectly contented. frame of 


ringer in 
mind, and her to him with:hisatrong 
tight arm, revelled in the)pleasnre of 


feeling her lithe form leanin inst him and 
her breath.on bischeek. — ry 


companion 

ttaly, sing at the-gracefal figure in pink 
4 ~ Kner k lace, and priceless pearls. 
0’ is- speaking to—very pretty, 
don’t you think so ?” evens 
“No, I don’t admire her,” returned Max; 
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‘‘but.then you know I admire only. one style of | and now there was this new, unforeseen 
beauty,”’ and he gave her a look that pointed | danger. 


the speech, ‘‘ and have,eyes for none other.” 

‘* Bad;taste not to.admire her; she ia very 
stylish and attractive looking,” langhed Mies 
Hartrey, though a redder bloom glowed im her 
soft cheeks, 

“Dashing is the term I should use,” re- 
turned her companion, stadying. the lady in 
question closely, ‘‘ and dashing she.is, I know.” 

“Why? How?” 

‘‘ She is. called Jacky Pilkington, thongh her 
right nmame.is Mary, and has decided sporting 
proclivities and tastes.” 

‘Really! I should not have thought so; 
she looks feminine enough in evening cos- 
tume.” 

‘You -wonld. not say. so if you saw her 
following the hounds at fall gallop, or ont with 
the es, in a cut-away coat, high collar, 
cravat, and a man’slow hat. 

‘ No, it. sonnds rather masculine.” 

** And she looks. very. much so in her every- 
day attire, I. agssure you.” 

“* She seams to attract a good deal.of atten- 


tion,’’ observed Maysic, watching the crowd of’ 


men. that were gathering round her. 
‘‘ Yes, and there goes Derrington to swell 


The, girl’s cheek paled just a shade as she 
noted his empressé and lover-like,manner as he 
bent. over the sporting young lady so unlike 
her ia every respect, and a pang shot through 
her heart as the dashing young woman with a 
loud, though musical laugh, waved aside her 
other. adorers,.and yielding herself to the sol- 
dier’s outstretched arm floated away with him, 
her chin resting on his.shoulder, her fall, red 
lips parted in a.smile, her eyes raised admir- 
ingly to hia handsome face. 


The girl could not analyse her feelings, | Up 


could not tell. what made her feel so unrea- 
sonably angry and annoyed at the sight of 
Paul Derringer and.Jacky. Pilkington dancing 
together, amd seeming. to gef on admirably 
well, Was it wounded. pride, or was it love 
that made her sore.and neitled, and feel a 
sudden wish to annoy this gallant.son of Mars ? 

“That man’s an arrant fliré!” exclaimed 
Roy, with contempt in his tone, 

‘*‘ Max!” came in a startled burst from the 
young li 

‘Well, my dear,” he went on, coolly; 
“does it. surprise you to hear that?” 

‘* Well—I—I—thongh: 
—and—a, gentleman—and above all that sort 
of thing,” she faltered. 

‘*My dear child,” with a. light laugh that 
grated terribly on her strained ears, ‘' there 
are hundreds and hundreds of men who are 


-officers and gentlemen, and yet not at all 


above carrying on a simultaneous flirtation 
with half-a-dozen different girls, and end by 
breaking at least one heart out of the bunch.” 

“‘ Sarely, Mr. Derringer would not do that!" 
she said, indignantly. 

‘I am notso sare,” replied Max, tranquilly. 
‘* | daresay he’s ennuyer, like most of his class, 
and ready for. any distraction, especially that 
of a fresh and pretty face; and while it’s sport 
to. him he forgets it is death to the poor girl he 
makes a, fool.of.” 

‘‘ don’t believe he is capable of such con- 
duct,” returned Maysie, with « serious. firm- 
ness, totally unlike her usual careless gaiety. 

‘* Don’t you?” and, struck by, her tone, for 
the first time her lover's eyes sought her face 
ingniringly, and something in its look and 
pallor gave him a twinge of fear. 

Did she care for this worthless flirt? Had 
he bewitched. her with his shameless flatteries 
and barefaced sophistries ? 

Fae one so -s the mere nthonenea auch a 

utiful vista.of probable future misery 
loomed before him. He had only a half-pro- 
mise from ‘her, nothing binding, and if this 
d/asé.,guardsman chose to come. between him 
and this.girl he loved, what could he do? How 
could he save her and himself ? 

He knew as-yet that she did not love him as 
he wished to be loved—as, in a word, he loved 
her—but he had hoped in time it would come, 


t—he was an—officer | th 





Derringer was‘so gay, witty, brillient, what 
wonder women fancied bim ; and Maysie was 


‘unsophisticated, had seen nothing of the great 


world, and would fall an.easy victim. 

What could he do? What could he do? 
Something of the misery he’ felt shone in his 
honest eyes, for she said, #braptly, jast as 
Derringer came whirling towards them,— 

“Shall we goon?” and' Max. clasping her 
once more to his breast, swung her.away, 
wishing’ he could take her there-and then to 
some Cistant part of the world, where never 
again would this man’s eyes light on May- 
sie, nor hers on him. That was not possible, 
of course, bat he made the mostof the fleet- 
ing minutes that were his to do pretty well 
what he pleased with, and took her to the dim 
recesses of the beautifal conservatory, and 
exerted himself to please and amuse his com- 
panion. 

His efforts, somehow or the other, fell 
rather flat. She was-absent and ‘depressed ; 
answered him with monosyllables, and the 
moment the band struck up a fresh valse and 
the strains penetrated to their retreat, roee 
abruptly, and going towards the doer leading 
to the hall, said nervousty,— 


‘I am engaged for this.’’ 
‘Won't you wait for r-partner to come 
and find you ?” he »in i 


surprise, — 

“No; it is cold here,” and she shivered 
Blightly, and then as Max offered his arm 
she tripped awkwardly, tearing her dress. 

‘‘T must go upstairs and get this mended,”’ 
she said, pausing at the foot of the staircase. 
“Tf Mr. Derringer asks where I am please 
say that I shall not be able to dance this 
valse,’’and then she ran lightly and swiftly 
, and Max watched the white figure till it 
disappeared with loving eyes, and a newsense 
of wretchedness and misery at his heart. 

Meanwhile, Derringer was searching every- 
where for his partner, with an eager, feverish 
haste. He did not wish to mies a single turn. 
She danced divinely, and was ont and away 
the prettiest girl in the room—the belle of the 
ball—a credit to any fellow to be seen often 
with her, and on good terms. 

Where was she? Not in the conservatory ; 
he had hunted it through thoroughly, disturb- 
ing several spooney couples as he did so, and 
earning anything save their blessings. Not in 

e ; that was tenanted by three or 
four old fogies intent on whist. Not in the 
boudoir; Jacky Pilkington had retired there 
with a fox-hunting, port-drinking, sport- 
loving squire, at whom she was imdustriously 
setting her cap. Not in the dancing-room, 
for he eagerly scrutinised each couple as they 
revolved past, and then skirted round the 
corners until he-cameé to a dead stop’ before 
Blancheand Ben, resting arm-in-arm, ‘after 
their exertions, at the shrine of terphsichore, 

“ Where's your sister, Hartrey? ’’ he-asked. 

‘‘T am sure I don’t know,” said Ben, 
grofily. 

“ This is my dance, and I cam’t find her 
anywhere. When did you see her last?” 

“ Haven’t seen her’ for some time.” 

‘* Then you can’t tell mewhere she is? "’ 

This was said as though he thought the 
rn fellow would conceal her whereabouts 

he could 


“No, I can’t tell you where: she is. I’m 
not her keeper!” he responded, testily. 

‘Phe last time I saw ‘her she was going to 
the conservatory with my brother,” put in 
Blanche, quickly, fearing:a tow between the 
two men, he Ben looked sulky as a bear, and 
Derringer’s dark eyes snapped fire at the snub. 
ane pF rea eto hia ‘he will probably be able 
to tell you where she is.” 

“Thanks. Fil and look for him,” he 
said, retiring y, not wiching to quarrel 
with Maysie's brother, and understanding 
the reason of his abrupt manner to him. 

“ How I hate that fellow!” snarled Har- 
trey. 

o ou seem to, dear boy,” agreed Miss Roy, 
calmly, “‘ and you certainly show it plainly.” 
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“‘T mean to show it. I want to give him the 
cold shoulder, only he’s one of those con- 
toundedly thick-hided brutes who won't see 
@ snub.” 

‘*Won’t take it, you mean,” cried Blanche. 
“ He saw it, for his eyes literally blazed, but it 
doesn’t suit him just at present to notice your 
extremely cordial and friendly manner." 

‘**Of course not. He won't see it until he 
has grown tired of Maysie, then he'll be quick 
enough at taking an affront.” 

*‘Perhaps he won't tire of her,’’ remarked 
his companion demurely. 

** Not tire of her!” exclaimed the young 
fellow angrily, ‘‘ Why, he'll grow weary of any- 
thing in the shape of a woman."’ 

**IT am not so sare,” unconsciously repeat- 
ing her brother's words. ‘She is very sweet, 
and fresh and lovable, and he has been here 
some time now, and has not paid much if any 
attention to other women. He may really love 
at last.” 

‘**Oh, rubbish, Blanche! How can a sensible 
girl like you be so foolish!’’ and Ben, being 
extremely disgusted, commenced dancin 
again with great vigour and energy, an 
Derringer pursuing his search found Max 
standing like a statue at the foot of the stairs, 


opening and shutting a fan rapidly, yet,- 


withal, in an absent manner. 

“Excuse my addressing you,’’ began the 
cavalry man, for he did not know his rival 
personally, ‘ but your sister told me she 
—— you could tell me where Miss Hartrey 
is ” 

“‘ Miss Hartrey has torn her dress, and has 
gone to get it repaired. She asked me to tell 
you, if you as for her, that she would be 
anable to dance this with you.” 

Max spoke in a cold, precise tone, that 
sounded strange and formal even to his own 
ears, and the two men stood for a full moment 
facing each other, looking into cach other's 
eyes, with a deadly glance of hatred; then 
Paul, bowing slightly ; said ‘‘ Thank you,” and 
moved away, and Roy begun once more to farl 
and unfurl the beautifal white feathers which 
he had given Maysie, and in such an ungenile 
fashion, that the delicate sticks threatened 
to break every moment. 

It was late in the evening, when Derringer 
had his second chance of oan with Maysie, 
and this time he had no difficulty in finding 
her. She was sitting near Blanche, in a 
conspicuous part of the room, and rose at 
once when he offered his arm. 

‘** Miss Hartrey, you ought to strike ai least 
three names out of your programme, and let 
me put my name down instead!” he said, 
aulline down at her, and pressing her hand 
close to his side. 

‘Why ?"” she asked, raising her atarlike 
«ye to his, then dropping them suddenly as 
ehe encountered the ardent gaze of his. 

‘‘Because you did me out of my first 
valse.” 

“ I—I—could—not—help—it," she stam- 
amered, ‘‘ my dress was torn.” 

“Yes, and it took an uncommonly long 
time to mend. It was unkind of you, most 
cruel, to disappoint me! ”’ 

‘I really could not help it,” she reiterated. 

‘* Now had it been Roy,” he went on coolly, 
‘* you would have had two tacks given to your 
furbelows, and have flown down to him swiftly 
on the —love.”” 

‘* Tam sare I should not |’’ she oried, hastily. 
**It would have been all the same, no matter 
who I was engaged to!” 

“Then isn’s he—a great deal to you— 
Maysie?” 

‘He is an old friend of my brother's, and, 
consequently, of mine,” she returned evasively, 
and hating herself for not boldly avowing 
ak Dea eee eee than that to her, at any 
rate. 

- eerie more ?" queried the importunate 
‘a 

“‘ Nothing more,” she marmured, adding to 
herself, ** at t.” 

“Then come into the conservatory, and 
promice to sit out the next dance with me, no 
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matter who comes to claim you,” and con- 
struing her silence into a consent, he led her 
toa luxurious seat behind a wide-spreading 
palm, and did his best to improve the golden 
opportunity and weaken Roy’s chance. 

“ You come into supper with me?” he 
asked, after awhile. 

‘Iam so sorry;I can’t. I am engaged,” 
she replied. 

* To whom?” 

Mr. Roy,” very faintly. 

“Oh, your old friend!” with sarcastic em- 
phasis on the word. ‘Can't you throw him 
over?”’ 

“No.” 

“Dol” . 

** Ben would be angry.”’ 

“Never mind Ben; give me the pleasure 
this once of taking you in. Iam going back 
to town ere long.” 

The girl wavered and hesitated, and as she 
did so Paul bent towards her, for they had 
risen, and were standing facing each other, 
and just at that moment Max came in to 
claim his supper 
the spot, for in that dim light it seemed to 


him that ‘s lips were on her brow, 
and that ibe aid not shrink from his bold 
caress; and with a sick feeling of utter misery 
at his heart the young man turned away, and, 
after all, Paul Derringer took Maysie in to 
aupper, for she thought Max had forgotten 
her; and he was so witty, and genial, and 
brilliant that he made up for her coldness and 
abstraction. 

The next afternoon, as usual, he presented 
himself at the farm; but, to hie annoyance, 
found Maysie surrounded by Blanche, and 
Max, and , and could not get a word alone 
with her; moreover, no one was cordial to 
him. Indeed, Hartrey was so rough and short, 
and snubbed in such an unmistakable way, 
at last was so uncivil that the other took the 
hint and kept away, trusting to chance to give 
him an opportunity of seeing Maysie. 

A week passed before he did. The weather 
bad changed, the bright cheery sunshine gave 
place to dark clouds and storms of rain, that 
fell unceasingly, making the river rough and 
turbulent, and run rapid as a mill-stream. 

She could not get out. But at lasta morn- 
ing came when the rain ceased, or only fell at 
intervals, and then a letter was breught to 
her by one of the grooms from Kerwin Hall. 
It was from Derringer, begging her to meet 
him that afternoon by the river-side, near the 
stepping-stones, as he was leaving for town. 

The girl sent no answer to this letter ; but 
when the hour fixed on for the meeting drew 
nigh she put on her broad-brimmed, shady 
hat and set out for the rendezvous—not 
blithely, bat with slow steps, and down- 
drooped head. 

She reached the river first, and stood under 
a copper-beech, straining her eyes to catch 
the first glimpse of the figure that she knew 
would come from the other side, across the 
stepping-stones. 

In her perturbation of mind she did not 
notice how swollen the river was, how it 
swirled by, and that many of the stones were 
covered by the rushing waters; she only 
thought that this fascinating, handsome 
friend of Lord George’s was going back to 
London, and that she would see him no more. 
She was so absorbed by her thoughts that she 
did not see Max Roy coming from 
Sheltown, and started with surprise when he 
exclaimed, — 

‘* Maysie!”’ 

“Child, what are you doing here?” he 


“Nothing,” she answered, a feeling of 
annoyance stealing over her at his inoppor- 
tane arrival. 2 

“Then will you walk on with me?’ he 
asked, gently. ‘ I am going to see Ben?” 

“T don’t want to go back yet,” she an- 
swered, irritably. 

“I will wait as long as you wish,” he re- 
sponded, 

“Hadn't you better go on if you wish to 
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see Ben?” she suggested. ‘‘He was at home 
when I left.” 

“ Maysie, you want to get rid of me,” he 
said, reproachfully. 

** No—only—only ——’ she stammered. 

‘* What is it, child ?’’ bending down to look 
into her eyes. ‘‘ Why do you avoid me? Oh! 
Maysie, those cruel ramours I have heard are 
not true, sarely? You do not mean to give 
an up for that man Lord George has brought 

ere ' 

“You have no right,” she began, proudly, 
and then her eyes fell on the Milprene on the 
third finger of her left hand, and she stopped 
suddenly. This man at her side was the one 
whom she had promised to try and love, who 
was almost her affianced husband. 

‘* Have you forgotten—have you taken back 
the right you gave me?” he asked, sorrow. 
fally, looking at her wistfully. 

“No, oh, no!” she commenced, hurriedly, 
and then raising her eyes she gave an excla. 
mation of fear. 

Max followed their direction, and mut- 











partner and st20d rooted to | tered 


‘Fool, he will be in the river in a minute!" 
for there, leaping unsteadily from one sub. 
merged stone to another, was Paul Derringer. 

** Ah, save him, save him!” she shrieked, 
wildly, as, missing his footing, he fell into 
the turbulent river. 

‘Ah, Heaven! is he so much to you?” 
groaned Max, as he flung off his coat and 
plunged in after his rival into the seething 
waters that were tearing down over rocks and 
broken trees towards the weir. 

Maysie watched with straining eyes and 
wildly-beating heart. Derringer seemed quite 
helpless, and was being tossed hither and 
thither, but Max was swimming powerfully 
towards him. A few strokes more he had 
seized him, and then turning with great difii- 
culty, began to breast the stream; slowly he 
came towards the bank, sometimes submerged 
with his burden, avoiding with great difficulty 
the débris that was being washed down the 


river. 

“What is it?” cried Lord George, who 
rode up at that minute, and sprang from his 
horse. 

“Save them, or they will both die!” said 
Maysie, in a hoarse whisper, pointing to 
where Max, clinging to the trank of a great 
tree that was formed into the bank, seemed 
unable to proceed further or help himself, or 
the man on his arm. 

In a moment Lord George took in the situa- 
tion, and creeping carefully along the tree 
trank he lay down, and managed, with great 
difficulty, to drag Derringer up on it, 

**Hold on, Roy!" he called ont, for he 
noticed the young lawyer looked deathly pale, 
and that there was an ugly cut over his eye. 
“I shall be back to help you in a few mo- 
ments!" 

With care, and much trouble, he managed 
to get his friend to the bank, and leaving him 
there got back a3 quickly as he could, but just 
as he reached the end of the trunk a large 
branch of the tree became detached, and 
sweeping down, struck Roy on the head, caus- 
ing him instantly to loose his hold and sink. 

Lord George plunged in after him, and 4 
few strokes brought him to his side. Grasping 
the drowning man firmly, he struck out for 
the bank, and, being near, succeeded, after ® 
short, but terribly sharp struggle, to reach it. 

Maysie was kneeling by the brink, and her 
strong, young hands helped to drag Max from 
the river, and she took hia poor, battered, 
bloodstained head on her lap, while Lord 
George shock himeelf like a Newfoundland, 
and gazed sorrowfally at the deathly face. 

“Is he much oan she asked, in an ee 
stricken whisper, gi never & glance & 
half - wasenuaionn* Dasibnae who lay fall 
length on the grass, hardly knowing whether 
_— on earth, or in Heaven, or anyw: 


“ Fatally, I fear,” answered the brave young 
fellow, who had just twice risked his life. 
‘ Ob, Max! Max!” :he novnel, 
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Now, tco late, the veil was torn from before 
her eyes and face to face with death she knew 
this was the man she loved with all the depth 
and strength of her tender nature. 

“ My love! my love! do not leave me!” she 
implored, raising his face to her breast; and 
at the impassioned word the heavy lids lifted, 
and as she looked into the wistful, misty, blue 
eyes, she whispered: ‘' Max, I love you!” 

One moment they gazed up at her. and then 
they closed for ever, and he died content in her 
loving embrace. 

The legend of the Milprene came true; she 
had lost a love as strong and devoted as ever 
woman won. 

* * * * 

A year later, Lord George sat in his amok- 
ing-room waiting for the return of Paul Der- 
ringer, who had gone to Stretton’s Farm to 
plead for Maysie’s love, to ask her to be his 
wife. 

‘*Well?’’ he said, as Paul entered, one 
glance at his gloomy face being enough. ‘“‘ She 
has refused you?” 

“ Yes,” 

“I thought she would!” 

‘*And you are glad?’’ said the other, bit- 
terly. ‘ You think you will have a chance 
now yourself!’ 

‘tT hope so,” he answered, quietly, a feeling 
of great gladness at his heart, for his love for 
‘Maysie was only second to that Max had 
borne her. 

And at the homestead, Blanche and her 
husband Ben were rejoicing that Derringer 
had been sent away, a discomforted wooer, 
and that the breaking-off of his engagement 
to gentle Lady Grace, which nearly broke her 
heart, had been useless. 

They knew Maysie would not think of love 
or marriage for a long, long while, because, 
like Queen Iseult : 


** All her soul was as the breaking sea, 
And all her heart anhungered as the wind.” 


But they hoped ia the years to come that Lord 
George's quiet, unobtrusive devotion might 
gain its reward, and that she might marry 
him, when she has forgotten, as far as she can 
forget, her girlhood’s lover, honest, faithfal 
Max Roy! 

[THE END.] 








THE BRIDE’S MISTAKE. . 
—o— 


« Ox, Harry, how beautiful this is!’ cried 
Sophie Garland, clasping her plump little 
hands with delight. ‘I never dreamed that 
708, had prepared such a home as this for 
me!”’ 


‘“‘Love'in a cottage, eh?” said Harry Gar- 
land, looking down with eyes of amused 
admiration at his pretty young bride. ‘“ Bat 
you see, Sophie, I thought this would be much 
nicer than London lodgings! For the summer 
months, at least! ’’ 

Cloverdale was the prettiest of Gothic cot- 
tages, all embowered in blooming lilacs, 
fragrant tresses of honeysuckle and climbing 
a i was a lit gin shorn close as 

‘een plush, a running brook bridged over 
with cedar-nailed planks, and the smallest of 
grottoes, where the drip of a cascade was lost 
among ferns and irises! _ 

“It’s just charming!” said Mrs. Garland, 
who had filled both bands with tulips, daffo- 
dils, and early roses. ‘I never dreamed of 
anything so lovely! And there is a cabinet 
piano in the drawing-room, and real stained 
glass windows in the library, and the quaintest 
“cae I ever saw!” ; 

+ plenty of spare rooms if my mother 
should wish to spend the summer with us,” 
said Mr. Garland, carelessly. 

Sophie’s face fell, all of a sudden. The 
roses and daffodils drifted to the ground; she 
came close to Harry, and began nervously 


paying with the middle button of his coat. 
Harry,” she eaid, “‘I don’t want to seem 


ungracious, but—bat perhaps it is best to have 
an understanding on this question at once.” 

“On what question?” said Harry, some- 
what bewildered. 

‘On the mother-in-law question,” courage- 
ously answered Sophie. 

Harry burst out laughing. 

‘‘My dear child,’’ said he, ‘‘who has been 
filling your innocent little head with non- 
sense?’ 

‘It isn’t nonsense,” said Sophie. ‘But I 
have made up my mind never to let our 
domestic peace be imperilled by such an 
element as this. And I—I can’t consent to 
receive your mother here, Harry.” 

Mr, Garland whistled low and long. 

‘** The dence you can’t!” said he. 

“You won't ask it, will you, dear?” coaxed 
the young wife, in her sweetest accents. 

“If you only knew my mother, Sophie—” 
he began. 

“But I con't know her,” pleaded Sophie, 
‘and I don’t want to know her.” 

‘* I’m sure you would like her, Sophie—and 
I am positively certain you could not help 
loving her.” 

‘ As if there ever could be any relationship 

nearer than armed neutrality between mother 
and daughter in-law,”satirically observed Mrs. 
Garland. ‘No, Harry, it is too dangerous an 
experiment to try. You willlet me have my 
own way in this matter, will you not?” she 
added, caressingly. ‘It is the first favour I 
have asked of you.” 
- “ Of course you are the mistress here,’ said 
Garland, feigning an indifference that he did 
not feel. ‘‘Ido not intend to oppose your 
wishes in any respect.” 

And Sophie stood on tiptoe to kiss him, by 
way of reward. 

After this discussion it is hardly neceseary 
to say that Mrs. Henry Garland was no little 
surprised, two or three days subsequently, by 
the arrival of a hansom cab at the gate, loaded 
down with trunks, and the appearance of a 
juvenile-looking elderly lady, very much pow- 
dered and frizzled, with an eightesn-year-old 
bonnet and a parasol which a school girl might 
have envied. Sophie started from the cosy 
nest in the garden where she was reading 
Dante, 

‘‘ Mamma!” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes, darling, it’s me,” said Mrs. Percy, 
her mother. ‘I wason my way to Scarboro’; 
s0 I thought I would surprise you and dear 
Harold.”’ 

And she gave Sophie a succession of kisses, 

which were very strongly flavoured with rose- 
powder, and beckoned the cabman to bring 
in the tranks. 
. Four,” saidshe. ‘ And a bonnet-box, and 
an umbrella strap, and two travelling bags. I 
believe that is all. My darling Sophie, what 
a lovely home you have here. And the doctor 
says country air is the very thing I need to 
set me up.” 

Mre. Peregrine Percy was one of those old 
young ladies who remind one forcibly of an 
antique piece of furniture varnished up to 
look like new. 

Sophie Garland had never been in sympathy 
with her fashionable mother. She had mar- 
ried decidedly in opposition to that lady’s 
wishes, and was, to tell the truth, not especially 
pleased at her appearance on the scene at this 
particular moment. 

“But what am Itodo?” she said to her- 
self. “I certainly can’t turn out of doors; 
though I'm sure I don’t kn:w what Harry will 
say, after all those disagreeable things I said 
about his mother.” 

Bat Harry Garland was too much of a 
gentleman not to behave like a Sir Launcelot 
under any circumstances. He welcomed Mrs, 
Percy with genuine hospitality, and did not 
even notice Sophie's appealing glances when 

lady incidentally let the informa. 
tion that, since she liked the situation of 
Cloverdale Cottage so well, she should, per- 
haps, remain there all the summer, “ just to 
keep Sophie company, you know.” 





pan 
“Tt isso good of Harry not to fling back 


my own silly wordsinto my face,’ she thought, 
with a thrill of gratitude. 

But at the end of a week Mrs. Peregrine 
Percy sickened. 

“TI hope it’s not going to be anything 
serious,” said she. ‘ Sickness doestage a per- 
son so. I never had any wrinkles, you know, 
dear, before that last attackof neuralgia.” 
But when it transpired that Mrs, Percy’s 
ailment was the eevere and contagious form of 
disease known as ‘‘typhus fever,’’ there was 
a general commotion at Cloverdale Cottage. 
The servants gave warning ; the neighbours 
kept away; and poor Sopbie was weary, worn 
out with nursing and fatigue, when one day a 
—_ little woman in black presented her- 
self, 

“ She will see you, ma'am, said the little 
charity girl,” who alone could be induced to 
cross the infected threshold, and who loudly 
declared that ‘“‘at the asylum she had had 
everything, and wasn't afraid of nothing!” 
‘**T told her to go away, but it was no good.” 

Sophie, pale and haggard, crept down into 
the darkened drawing-room. 

‘I don’t know who you are,” eaid she, ‘or 
what your business is, but you had better go 
away. There is terrible sickness here.” 

‘* I know it,” answered a mild voice, ‘and 
that is the very reason that Iam here. Iam 
Harry’s mother, darling. I have come to help 

ou.” 

r So, like a ministering angel, the ‘‘ mother- 
in-law ’’ came into the house, jast as Sophie 
herself succumbed to the fell disease. 

No sooner did Mrs. Peregrine Percy recover 
than she packed her trunks, and made off fcr 
Scarboro’ as fast as possible. 

**One always needs change after illness,”’ 
said she. “And the atmosphere of a sick- 
room always was most depressing for me. I 
daresay that that good Mrs. Garland will do 
all that is necessary for dear Sophie; and I 
have my own welfare to think of ! ” 

Sophie, jast able to sit up in a pillowed 
arm-chair, her cheeks hollowed by illness, her 
large eyes shining from deep, purple circles, 
looked after the departing carriage, and then 
lifted her glance to the tender nurse who sat 
beside her. 

* Mother,” she said, wistfally, “you will 
not leave me?” 

‘Not unless you send me away, Sophie,” 
said Mrs. Garland, tenderly. 

‘And that will be never,'’ said Sophie, 
closing her eyes with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ How 
angel.good you have been to me! Without 
you I should surely have died.” 

And even in her slamber she could not rest 
peacefully unless she held Mrs. Garland’s 
hand in hers. 

That evening, when Harry came home, she 
opened her heart to him. 

‘‘Harry,” she said, ‘can you ever forgive 
me?” 

‘* Forgive you, dearest? ’’ 

**For what I said about our dear, dear 
mother,”’ fervently uttered Sophie. ‘She is 
precious beyond expression to me now. She 
has saved my life by her courage and devotion. 
And I feel that I cannot part with her any 
more. Would she stay here with us always, 
do you think, Harry?” 

He smiled gravely. 

‘“*I am her only son, Sophie,’’ said he. 
*¢ Yes, I think she will—if you ask her.” 

Sophie made her confession to her mother- 
in-law at once. 

‘*I was so rude, so selfish,’ she candidly 
—— “ But I did not know you 

en.” 

And Mrs. Garland’s tender kiss was a seal 
of the most loving forgiveness. 

Mrs, Peregrine Percy never has gone back 
to Cloverdale Co’ % 

“I don’t fancy that stupid, monotonous 
life,” said she. ‘ And my poor child is given 
up, soul and body, into the clutches of a 
mother-in-law! It wasn’t for want of warn- 
ing either. I told hie just how it would 
be, but she never would take my advice.” 
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FACETL#. 


A rrontisprece—the hotel clerk. 

Taxes come high, but we must have them. 

A question for newsboys: Does your mother 
know your rout®? 

GENTLEMEN learning the cornet should em- 
ploy private tooters. 

Tue defendant in a murder case often hangs 
npon the judge's words. 

Tue tonsorial artist who colours whiskers 
get so much per dye ’em. 

ALL men are not homeless, but some men 
are home less than others. 

A FASHION article speaks of ‘‘a novel colour.” 
We thought novels were generally read. 

A woman’s heart is like the moon—is always 
changing, and there is always a man in it, 

Tr's @ great thing to have an indulgent 
husband, provided he doesn't indulge too 
frequently. 

Harpuy & week passes but we are reminded 
that we are constantly surrounded by perils 
seen and kerosene. 

To bashfal correspondent: ‘The first thin 
for you to do is to pop the question; the secon 
to question the pop. 

_He was fond of ringing revival hymns, and 
his wife named the baby Fort, so that he 
would want to hold it. 

* You are not expected to eat the enamel,” 
said the waiter to the man endeavouring to 
get the last drop of soup. 

“Ts your father @ man of sedentary habits?” 
“Sedentary? Well, I ratherthink he is. He 
sits On me every time he sees me!”’ 

Ir is said that whisky is being made from 
old rags. Any clothes observer will remember 
instances where whisky has made rags. 

Two months hence the signal service will 
predict: ‘‘ Spring followed by summer." And 
the prediction will probably be verified. 

_ He: “My income is small, and perhaps it 
is cruel of me to take you from your father’s 
roof.” She: ‘I don’t live on the roof!” 

“On, Mand, what do you think? My 
canary bird has Isid an egg!” - ‘‘ That ain’t 
nothin’ much! My pa lsid two stsir carpets 
yesterday !”’ 

Arter Crurcu.—Spoggs: ‘* Was it not dis- 
graceful, the way in which. Smigga snored in 
chureh to day?” Stuggs: “I should think 
it was. Why, he woke.us all up.” 

Fonp Wire: ‘‘ Would yon believe that Mrs. 
Eccles, next door, speaks seven languages ?”’ 
Fond Hasband: “Certainly I would. She's 
got tongue enough to speak fifty |” 

Patient: ‘‘ That's big bill you sent, doc- 
tor, You only looked at my tongue and pre. 
scribed quinine.” Doctor: ‘ You forget, my 
dear sir, that I also felt your pulse.” 


Tue burglar who drugged a doctor and then 
ransacked the house should be arrested for 
practising medicine without a license. 


‘** TuEse are hard times,’ said the young 
debt collector. “ Every place I went to-day I 
was requested to call again but one, and that 
was when I dropped in to see my girl.” 


A FASHIONABLE authority says a genteel 
carver always sits when he carves. 'Phis is 
probably true, and it-is also true that he fre- 
quently takes the roast goose into his lap. 


A Tmrsome Prrrormaxce.—De Faggs: “A 
fine audience this? Why, a dog-fight would 
draw a bigger crowd.” Gagley (wearily): 
“Yass; bat a dog-fight only tires the dogs, 
you know.” 

Two Cuear Costumes.—Peskins: “ And: #0 
you're going to the fancy.dress ball? What 
costume are you going to wear?” Smart 
_ * ne _— pS Ageegisenene suit 

as & “What are. you- 5 
wear?” Techion * *iqnennll poten pet 


diagonal Pri Al ing- 
dest ince Albert and-go-as a looking 





He: “I declare, Miss Angelina, you treat 
me worse than yonr dog!”’ She: ‘Oh, Mr. 
da Mogyns, how can you say so? I'm sure 
I never make the slightest difference between 
you!” 

Miss Hazeeyes (to absent-minded but en- 
amoured Mr. Mallow): ‘Come, Mr. Mallow, 
won't you join usand take a hand?” Mr. 
Mallow: ‘‘ Ah—er—thanks awfully. I will 
accept yours,” 

Mactstrate (sternly): ‘Why did you at- 
tempt to escape? Don’t you know that the 
way of the transgressor is hard?’’ Culprit : 
‘‘That’s just why I tried to get out of the 
way, your honour.” 

Lavy: ‘* That ivory ornament you sold me 
was not ivory, but celluloid: When it came 
near a gas-jet it blew up.” Dealer: ‘* Maybe 
the tusk came from a circus elephant. Some 
of ’em are hard drinkers.” 

“Waar do you think of my week-old 
whiskers?” he asked, proudly, as he coaxed 
them gently to stay in sight. ‘They look 
like weak, old whiskers,” she answered, with 
a cruel intonation of scorn. 

A Bap Day ror Docs.—First City Sports- 
man: ‘Just back from a hunting trip, I see. 
Get any game?” Second City Sportsman 
(who did considerable uaintentional killing) : 
“No, I had to come home; ran out of dogs.” 

Gurst (to hotel clerk): ‘I’ve met that 
gentleman who just went out before some- 
where. His face is very familiar, but to save 
my life I can’t call his name.” Clerk: “ His 
name is Smith; he is one of the officials at 
Wandsworth prison. Your bill is two pounds, 
sir.” 

“Ts it now considered ill-bred to take the 
last biscuit off the plate?’ queried Richelieu 
of Waggley. ‘‘ Well, no; but it is decidedly 
unwise.’ ‘Unwise?” ‘ Yes; always wait 
a& minute, and they'll bring on some hot 
ones.”’ 

A Trur Sion or Drata. — Are you super- 
stitious?” ‘Not very. Why?" “Do you 
believe that it isa sign of death when a dog 
howls under your window at night?”’ “ Yes, 
if I can find my gun before the dog gets 
away.” 

Cnorce or A Prorrsston.—A small boy of our 
acquaintance admires his clergyman. He 
says: ‘I would like to be a minister, if I 
could be a nice minister like him. If I can't 
be that, I should like to be a tramoar con- 
ductor.” 

Tue Latest Invention.—Infuriated Citizen 
(to organ grinder): ‘I say, Garibaldi, move 
on with that measily music. My wife is sick.” 
Organ Grinder (grinding away}: “ Si signor, 


droppa penny een ze slota and hear it stoppa j, 


playing.” 

In an advertisement by a railway company 
of some uncalled-for 8. the letter 1” had 
dropped from the word “‘lawfal,”’ and it read : 
‘* People to whom these packages are directed 
are requested to come forward and pay the 
awful charges on the same,” 

**Anp so you think you will get married 
when you grow up to bea young lady, Flos- 
sie?’ said the caller. ‘‘ Oh, I haven't a doubt 
of it,” assented Flossie. ‘‘ Everybody says I 
am very much like my mamma, and she, you 
know, has been married three times.’’ 

“How would you like some brandied peaches 
of my own make?” asked a benevolent old 
lady of a tramp. “I don’t want to pnt 
you to so much trouble, mum,” replied the 
hardened . “You needn’t mind the 
peaches ; a little of the brandy will suit me.” 

A man named Marrow was recently with a 
friend; meeting some of the newspaper men. 
When Colonel Mussey came up the friend re- 
marked : “Colonel Mussey, let me present my 
friend, ‘Mr. Marrow.”’ “Ah, Mr. Marrow,” 
said the colonel, “glad to meet you. Are you 
related to the Bonapartes?” “ Not that I 


out in the back yard and-broke it open with 
an axe, 





Wire: “I found an egg in the coal-bin this 
morning. That's a queer place for a hen to 
Jay in,” Husband: “ Just the placs, my dear 
just the place.” W.: ‘‘ Just the place?” H, 
‘““ Why, certainly. If our hens begin to lay in 
coal for us, we won't need to mind how the 
price goes up.” 

A Verpict Nor Reacuep,—Judge (to Jury): 
‘‘Have you agreed upon a verdict? Is the 
prisoner guilty or not guilty of the crime 
charged in the indictment?” Foreman : ‘“ We 
have not yes reached a verdict, your honour, 
I missed my pocket-book in the night, and I 
would respectfully ask that each juror be 
searched.” 

Pretry School-teather: “James, is ‘to 
kiss’ an active or ive verb?” James 
(oldest boy in the class): ‘‘ Both.” Pretty 
School-teacher: ‘‘ How is that, James?” 
James: ‘* Active on the part of the feller, and 
passive on the part of the girl.” Pretty 
School-teacher blushes, and marks James 
‘« perfect” in grammar. 


‘Doctor, I am afflicted with soreness of 
throat, which is a great annoyance tome. I 
sing in the choir, you know.” “ Yes, I hear 
you every Sunday.’ ‘Could you.not tell me 
what I can do that will effect a satisfactory 
cure?” “Certainly. I can recommend a cure 
that will be satisfactory to all concerned.” 
“ What's that?’’ “Quit singing.” . 

An old Scotchwoman, very fond of gossip 
and a dram, was ind to sign the temper- 
ance pledge. Calling upon a friend one day 
the bottle was produced, and a glass handed 
to her. ‘Na, na, Mrs. Mitchell,” said the 
gossip. ‘‘I have signed the pledge ne’er to 
touch nor handle a glass again ; but, if ye'll 
put a wee drap in a cup, I'll tak’ it.’’ 

“Anz all arrangements for the banquet 
made?” ‘Very nearly, But we haven't 
selected a man to respond to the third toast 
yet.” ‘ Snipeworthy would bea good man.” 
“*Snipeworthy 2 Why, he can’t make a 
speech! Whenever he tries it, he breaks 
down in the first sentence, and subsides,” 
«* Well, that is the reason why I suggested his 
name. He’s the kind of a speaker to have at 
a banquet.” 


A New Version or an Otv Tuemue,—Near- 
sighted Artist: ‘“‘B'Jove, there’s a glorious 
subject, just wait till I sketch it—a beautiful 
amber and gold sunset with a white cloud 
slowly moving to the right. If I eqnld get 
that on canvas as it should be, it would be 
worth a fortune.” Farmer’s Boy: ‘ What 
yer talkin’ about? That's my red-headed 
sister settin’ over there on a rock and the 
cloud is the old white horse a eatin’ grass.” 


An amusing incident illustrative of absent- 
mindedness is narrated of the last session of 
the German Reichstag. Herr Wichmann was 
calling the roll of members, when, upon read- 
ing out his own name, he naturally received 
no response. In a louder tone he called the 
name a second time, and finally roared it out 
like a healthy-langed bul!. But at this junc: 
ture the laughter of his colleagues showed 
there must be something wrong, and, realising 
the Indicrous situation, he joined the hilarity 
and marked himeelf present. 


Repvcrine tHe Sureivs.— Great Jerusalem, 
wife, this package of notes is £50 short,” said 
an opulent rolitician, in hair-raising accents, 
the other morning. ‘‘ Don't get excited, my 
dear; that’s all right. I took it to buy Julia 
a sealskin jacket,” replied his wife, serenely. 
“The deuce you did! and without saying 
word tome, What do yon mean?” ‘I am 
living up to your political faith, my dear. I 
heard you tell a political friend last week, in 
tones that shook the rafters, that a a in 
the treasury was an outrage, ® curse, and & 
temptation to reckless extravagance, and that 
it should be reduced at all hazards. Now, I 


don’t propose to have our domestic peace 
binted by " peday eal reduced the us 

e yesterday a a surpl 
to the extent of 250. Wasn't it a wise political 
policy ?” 
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SOCIETY. 


Princzss Beatrice has promised to visit 
Greenwich on June 25th to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of new buildings to be added to the 
Greenwich Jubilee Almhousea as a memorial 
of Her Majesty's Jubilee. These almhouses 
were erected in 1809 to cslebrate the Julilee 
of George III., and the older portions ere in 
some places to be rebuilt, 

Tur wedding of Prince Oscar of Sweden 
and Miss Ebba, Munck took place at St. 
Stephen’s Church Bonrnemouth, on the 15th 
March. A portion of the church was, by 
consent of the Royal party, set apart for 
members of the congregation of 8t, Stephen’s, 
admission being by ticket. 

Tae jewels of Lady Dnodley, which his 
Highness. Maharajah Holkar purchased in 
England for £21,500 it is announced have 
arrive at Indore. The most ‘precious jewels 
Lady Dadley would not part with, and the 
Maharajah been able. to seoure only the 
next best, and not the best and first-class 
jewels.in ber possession. 

Tue Crown Prince and Crown. Princess of 
Denmark. recently gave.a d ball at thoir 
Palaee of Amalienborg. The King and Queen 
of Denmark, Prince and Princess Waldemar 
of Denmark, Prince Vilheim, and Prince 
Hans-were present, and.as many guests as the 
space ‘would allow. Phe guests began to 
arrive at about-nine o’clock, and passing mp 
the grand staircase, which was decorated with 
azaleas..and hyacinths, were received by 
Countess Scheel; Lady in Waiting to the 
Orown Princess, General Nagler, Master of 
Ceremonies, and Captain Bull, Adjutant to 
Crown. Prince. Ata quarter to ten the King 
and Queen of Denmark, Prince and Princess 
Waldemar, Prince Vilheim, and Prince Hans 
arrived, and were received by the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess. Dancing began 
in the Knights Gall, which was well lighted. 
The Queen of Denmark took her seat on a 
esis covered with red satin, with Princess 
Waldemar on one and Madame Esrtrup, the 
wife .of. the Danish Prime Minister, on the 
other side. Prince Waldemar opened the 
ball with the Crown Prinsess of Denmark. 
Dancing continued till, at twelve o'clock, 
supper was announced. The King took in the 
Crown Princess, the Orown Prince took in 
the Queen of Denmark. Supper was served 
in all the apartments of the ground floor, the 
arrangements were perfect, and the table 
decorations were exceedingly pretty. After 
supper, dancing was resumed with ‘La 
Tempéte,” after which came the cotiilon 
with some very pretty figures. There were 
many large baskets with beautiful bouquets, 
the baskets being draped with red velvet, 
ornamented with. gold crowns and fringe. 
Carriages were ordered for a quarter past 
two; but the dancing was so animated that it 
was quite en hour later before the ball was 
brought to a close. Coffee and bouillon was 
then served, andthe Crown Princeand Crown 
Princess withdrew. The King of Denmark 
did not join in-the dancing, but played a.game 
of whist, Count Toll, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, Baron Rosenérn-Lehn, the Danish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Herr Soa. 
venius, the Danish Charch Minister, playing 
with His Majesty. The Queen wore claret- 
coloured satin robe, with front of flowering 
stk brocade, and trimmed with red fringe; 
the bodice was ornamented with diamonds 
arran ‘between dark “red flowers; Her 
Majesty's jewels were diamonds. The Crown 
Princess of Denmark wore a robe of apricot- 
coloured plush with a. lopg train; the front 
was of pale red sitk brocade, trimmed -with 
lace, and bordered with fur; the bodice waa 
ornamented with pear-shaded pearls, and. Her 
Royal Highness wore a remarkably handsome 
necklace of diamonds cess Waldemar 
was ina greenish bine moiré. antique gown, 


trimmed with gold lace; her jewels were 
rubies. 





STATISTICS. 





Tre newspapers published in the United 
Kingdom now number 2177, daily and 
weekly. Of these London claims 454, while 
1273 come out in the English provinces. 
Scotland publishes 189, Ireland 158, Wales 82, 
and the Islands 21. Further, the magazines 
and reviews amount to 1508, of which 399 
have distinctly religious tendencies. 

Imports or -Burter.— From some fignres 
recently published it appears that during 
Febroary we imported 130,005ewt. of butter, 
against 127,091cwt. in the same month of last 
year, Sweden supplying 16,416owt., against 
13 635ewt. ; Denmark, 47 018cwt., against 
42 053ewt. ; Germany, 15 584cwt.,, against 
16 498owt. ; and France, 30,027cwt., against 
36,678o0wt. The quantity of margarine im- 
ported during the month from Holland alone 
was 89 4990wt., against 92 244cwt., out of a 
total of 96.849cwt., against 96.198cwt. The 
imports of cheese, including 21,10lcwt. from 
Holland, against 28 344cwt., and 68 292cwt. 
from the United. States, against 41,136o0wt., 
were 97,738cwt., against 75,178cwt. Reckoned 
in great hundreds, our igaports of eggs came 
to 371,735 against 642 359, the following figures, 
given also in great hundreds, showing the 
principal sources of supply: France, 145 719, 
against 238,706; Belgium, 93,016, against 
170 188; Germany, 81.212, against 188 982 ; 
and Denmark, 23,047, against 35,032. 





GEMS. 


Ir is never too late to mend broken reso- 
lutions, 

Reapinc maketh a fall man, conference a 
ready, and writing an exact man. 

It is with a fine genius as with a fine 
fashion—all those are displeased at it who are 
not able to follow it. 

Wauat must:be shall be; and that which is 
a necessity to him that struggles is little more 
than choice.to him that is willing. 

Sanpatas-are costly things; fling them not 
away. You msy judge of your state pretty 
well by asking yourself this question: ‘“ How 
do I value the Sabbath day ?”’ 

A oreat deal of discomfort arises from over- 
sensitiveness about what people may say about 
you or your.actions. Many unhappy persons 
seem to imagine that they are in an amphi- 
theatre, with the assembled world as spectators 
whereas they.are playing to. empty benches all 
the while. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Arrte Poppiyc.—Three eggs, one cup each 
of sugar. and sweet milk, one-third of a cupof 
melted butter, one and one-third cups of 
apples; flavour with lemon ; bake in pastry. 

Ecoress Caxer.—One and one-half teacups 
of sugar, one.teacup of sour milk, three tea. 
ccps of flour, one and one-half teacups of 
butter, one teaspoonfal of soda, one half tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one-helf teaspoonfnl 
of nutmeg, one teacup of raisins chopped and 
floured. 

Paxxep Oysters.—Cut stale bread in: thin 
slices, then round.them, removing the crust, 
to fit:patty-pans; toast.them;-butter, and put 
in.tke pans ; moiaten.the slices .with three.or 
four teaspooninis of oyster liquor ; place.on 
the toast'a layer of ‘oysters, sprinkle -with 
pepper,.and put.a emall piece of butter omtop ; 
place pans in abaking-pan, cover with another 
pen to keep in the steam and flavour; put in 
& quick oven, and-when cooked: seven or ei ~ 


salt ; replace: the .cover, and let cook one 
minutelonger. Serve inthe patty-pans. 





MISCELLANEOTS. 





Tae Doce Decrpep It.—An English Solomon 
presided at a trial to determine the ownership 
of a dog. We couldn't make ont from the 
evidence which claimant was the real owner, 
80 he made one stand on each side, while an 
officer held a dog in the middle of the room. 
Then he told them both to whistle and the 
officer to releace the dog at the same moment. 
When this was done the dog bolted through 
the open door. ‘ Cali the next-ease,” was all 
the comment the judge made, although the 
litigants stormed. 

Tue Srrior Ruues or Royan Manrnracgs are 
certainly being relaxed. After the Swedish 
Royal romance, the younger members of the 
Rassian Imperial family are now to be al'owed 
a free choice of ‘brides and bridegroomain an 
inferior station to theirown. The Ozar has 
commanded that the laws concerning Russian 
Royal alliances shall be remodelled, with the 
result that the younger branches of the Im- 
perial House will be permitted to contract 
morganatic unions on renouncing certain pri- 
vileges, and part of their income, 


Cavapa.—The name of Canada, according 
to Sir John Barrow, originated in the follow- 
ing circumstances: When the Portnguese, 
under Gasper Cortcreal, in the year 1500, first 
ascended the great River St. Lawrence, they 
believed it was the strait of which they were 
in search, and through which a passags 
might be discovered into the Indian Sea. 
Bat on arriving at the point whence they 
could clearly ascertain it was not a strait but a 
river, they, with all the emphasis of disap- 
pointed hopes, exclaimed repeatedly, ‘'Ca- 
nada!” (kere nothing), words which were 
remembered and repeated by the natives on 
seeing Europeans arrive in 1534, who naturally 
conjectured that the word they heard em- 
ployed so often must denote the name of the 
country. 


An Exaporate Cortnary Exnrnttion is now 
open in Paris—the annual display of French 
charcuterie. Hams, tongues, galantines of every 
description, brawn, and numerous tasty con- 
coctions of pork, veal, and jelly, game com- 
pounds, pasties, &c., appear in curious shapes, 
and loaded with ornaments in wax or lard. 
There are models of the old Bastille in brawn, 
a shape of savoury jelly representing the 
Trocadero, elegant lard vases supporting 
tempting pasties, bouquets of flowers formed 
out of fat; but the gold medal is carried off 
by acentre-piece executed by a young chz2r- 
ceutier of twenty. He represents a perfectland- 
scaps in lard, including a hunting scene— 
horses, dogs, and hnnters complete; a flock of 
sheep, browsing peacefully ; and then a rail- 
way train emerging from a tunnel, and draw- 
ing a cargo.of delicious pies of all kinds. 


How To Care ror THE Inrant.—The follow- 
ing area few items taken from a German 
official document, handed to every parent in 
certain towns upon registering the birth of a 
child: ‘“‘ Keep the room free from. duet, smoke, 
and bad odours ; don’t dry washed linen in it, 
or cover the child’s head with veil, clothes, 
or coverlet. The light must be somewhat 
softened during the firet week. or two, but care 
must'be taken not to leave the:room in total 
@arkuess ; the night-light must rot smoke or 
flicker, great care to be taken with petroleum 
lamps, not to turn them too low ; temperature 
a little over 60 degrees Fahr, Cleanliness is 
the condition-of health; child to be washed 
once a day regularly. No tight clothing, no 
pins; child to be carried but little, and never 
‘dandled.’ North and east winds to be avoided. 
Mattreases of sag or hay, and 2 ‘ne 
‘be changed. Very injorious to ‘8 e 
bottle,’ rags of ‘any sort, and probably the 
thumb. Diet—avoid bread, toes, or meat. 
In cases of prolonged crying, sickness, or 
shortness of th, ptly send for the 
doctor. Mark’any niles of the eyelids, or 
the child may lose its sight for life.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brazier.—We cannot give business addresses. 
C. R.—Possibly she thinks he admires her or admires 


him. 

J. R.—“ Have,” in the sentence 
used, as any school grammar will exp 

NaTaLi£.—l. Try tincture of cantharides and sweet 
oil. 2. Plenty of ‘coeeien ond plain living. 3. Neatness 
and regularity. 

E. A.—The chloride of cobalt is — for the pons 
desired. Cobalt is much used in the arts, chiefly to 
make fine colours, 


Nesta R.—1. Thanks for compliments, 2. Grammar 
and writing good. 3. Not without knowing your busi- 
ness qualifications. 


A. N.—Cleveland’s Concordance to Milton was pub- 
lished in 1867; Brightnell’s to Tennyson in 1869 ; and 
Abbott’s to Pope in 1875. 


R.C.—1. No remedy that we know of. 2. Your 
height is above the average. 3. Daily practise will 
improve your handwriting. 

T. T.—With your brown lyes, Ft skin and brown 
hair you are ofa8S blonde, You write 
well—a clear, flowing § style. 


A. M.—The livre, the ancient French coin to which 
you refer, a! —— as early as 810 4.p. At the French 
Revolution franc was substituted for the livre. 


A. A. P.—Jonithan Wild was a notorious English 
robber. He was executed in 1725. Ho was the hero of 
"was novel, ‘‘ The.History of Jonathan Wild.” 


K. M.—The tokens by which characters is indi- 
cated > handwriting are too many to enumerate. You 
ana them in the books that teach the science of graph- 
ology. 

J. W.8.—We can only aid you by advising you to be 
regular in your habits. to tak take queer exercise daily, 
and to avoid the nse of food containing much starch or 
sugar. 

D. C.—You are too young to judge for yourself, and 
should be oe by the advice and wishes of your 
parents in matter. It will be much to your credit 
to yield to them. 


E. E. D.—The word lady occurs in Isaiah, chapter 47, 
verses 5 and 7; and in II. John, chapter 1, verses 1 and 
5. Ladies will be found in J' udges, chaper 5 5, verse 29 ; 
and in Esther, chapter 1, verse 18. 


F. M.—We know of —— that will remove svper- 
fiuous hair from the face without some injury to the 
skin. Besides, if removed, it will grow again, and be 
thicker and coarser than before. Let it alone. : 


M. C. P.--The fourth wife of Henry VIII., of England, 
was Anne of Layo whom = ey wedded with reluct- 
ance, to please party, and make friends 
among the Protestant wand princes. He divorced her 
in six months. 


Viotet.—1. > 2. No, it might soften it. 3. Yes. 
4. ee | 5. Bright brown. 6. Test it with 
others, a as to benatural. 8. vals writing. Too un- 
formed to indicate character. No. 10. Glycerine. 
il. Lavender water. 12. pludevhibpuetinerpeiensh 
starch. 


G. H. P.—You had better trust to your parents in this 
matter. You are too young to judge of what is best. 
Do not marry at all until you are fully aware of your 
own true sentiments. After onepes a@ suitor you 
— not permit your fancy to be captivated by 
another. 


M. M. C.—1. It is customary in introductions to 
sent the youngest person to the oldest. 2. Young 
are generally fertile in expedients. You can get rid of 
your unwelcome escort, we think, if youtry. 3. Your 
handwriting is very pretty, but it is not of the right 
form for a copyist. 


L. 8. M.—Spring, in rears is one of the four 
seasons of the year for the northern hemi- 
sphere at the time of the vod equinox, or on March 
21, and ending at the time of the summer solstice, on 
June 21. In the United States the Spring is 
as including March, April, and May. 

D. D. F.—The Thirty Years’ War was a religious and 
political oni. which peers ~< German Empire. 
and with it the principal States , from 1618 to 
1648. > Edward Cust’s “ Lives tethe the Warriors of the 
Thirty Years’ War,” published in London in 1874, is 
among the most recent and interesting of the works 
=pen the subject. 

E. E, F.—The Bank of England was opened for busi- 
ness on Jan. 1, 1695. It immediately issued notes, none 
of which were, however, of smaller denomination than 
£20. On Feb. 27, 1797, the bank suspended specie pay- 
ments, and ~ ‘notes of the denemiaaiien of £1 were 
prepared and issued. The resumption of payment in 
coin took place on May 1, 1823. 


J. anv B, are two charming young cousins—charming if 
their pictures are true—who are engaged respectively to 
two young men in easy circumstances, but are doubtful 
if they are old enough at sixteen and eighteen to marry. 
Jessie, —. inom, 5 and a notable housekeeper, 
might take responsi ae A. soa ae herself 
very properly, but it would be better if had two 
moore years of sweet, girlish freedom—learning all ro 
can of life, and books, and a and ‘enjoying 
every innocent pleasure. The two locks of hair 
brown and gold-brown. 


uoted, should be 





W. G.—Yes, finding nine peas in a pod has a supersti- 
tion attached it. Nine is the chief of the three — 
numbers. Five and three are the others. cording 
to Py ras man is a full chord—eight ustes—then 
oomnae deity. Love is the deity that comes with your 
ninth pea. So lay eS and the first 
oy who steps in is your fated cavalier—so runs 

le. 


G. G. F.—The sackbut is a wind instrument of the 
trumpet species, be ble of being drawn out to different 
lengths, and, ps, identical with the modern 
trombone, whi is said — been. to -— er 
Italians from an ient t P 
which on its first foivedection into England was called 
a sackbut. 


E. E. C.—Col. coe Stevens, in 1808, Seon out the 
Phenix, a side-wheel steamer, and in the fo! roo mag nd 
he provided it with feathering dle wheels. 
steamer could not then ply on the Hudson Ty 
Fulton and Livingston held a monopoly of the na 
tion of that river, and she was taken by sea around to 
the Delaware River. This was the first sea voyage ever 
made by a steam vessel. 


P tan C.—Cracks in floors, around the mould board or 
other 

filled by thoroughly soaking newspa) in paste 

of one f= of flour, three ie 3 of water, and a 
tablespoonful of alum tho: boiled and mixed. 
The mixture will be about as hick as putty, and ma: 
be forced into the cracks a case-knife. It w 
harden like paper-mache, 


F. N. F.—Albion 4 A. on othe Grea by which Sty 
Britain was Greeks and Romans. 
It is a Celtic word, eating h island or mountain 
land, and was bly lied originally to the northern 

part, embracing the hlands. The root of 
the word isthus the same as that of the word Alps. 
The derivation from the Latin albus, white, is now 
rejected by the best critics. 





WHY WOMEN TALK. 


one curious fact, beyond dispute 
Stakestaieier 
88 ics they 
Apart from very bright to say. 


The ogee we all perceive 

Marks the long line which starts from Eve ; 
We covet what their tongues can do, 
Sometimes admire, and often rue. 

With woman not seems to balk 

A fluent witchery o 

Though proud or "wemble, old or young, 
The muses sit upon her tongue. 


Why this was so, a fable old 
shall here unfold : 


The power of speech thus had its birth : 


“* To soothe their care, their sorrow drown, 
Ten baskets of bright talk came down ; 

But while the man was sipping wine, 

The woman took, for her part, nine!" aa 


L. M. M.—Oases was a name given by the tprtente to 
the fertile spots in the Libyan Lo ll It is derived 
from an Egyptian a signifying inhabited places 
They were su: be islands, rising from nomen, An 

anh In the Desert u 8 of thirt: 

enumerated, of which about twenty are habited. 
On the cultivated portions of oases date palms, rice, 
— wheat, &c., are cultivated. 

E. D.—Charles Stewart Parnell, the leader of the 
Irish \ tn Rule Party in the House of Commons, was 
born at Avondale, in the county of Wicklow, Ireland, in 
1847. His father was the son of a gen’ who was 
at one time High Sheriff for the County Meath, nd his 
mother the daughter of an American, Admiral Stewart, 
who ed himself in the war of 1812, Mr. 
Parnell visi the United States in 1880. 


A. A.—The last battle fought on Eng’ PS pet was 
the battle of Sedgmoor, July 6, 1685, a4 this is known 
as the one battle of the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion 
against the reigning king, James II. The duke, with an 
army of about 6,000 men, — 4 the royal forces at Sedg- 
moor, but after ; brief pe Sepomenanee was forced 


N. L. W.—A mixture of sulphur, treacle, and cream of 
tartar is often used for the purpose of ‘purifying the 
blood, and doubtless it has a tendency to regulate the 
system. The proportions of this mixture are one quart 
of treacle, two ta’ nfuls of sulphur, and one tea- 
spoonful of cream ta 


E. B.—The young man, according to your description 
of him, seems to be weakened by vanity, and also to 
lack tact and common sense, or he would not boast to 
= of his en een eet ah in such an ——_ way. 

‘owever, he may;be a pretty 
notwithstanding his faults, be: if you two girls politely 
snub him, withs ‘a due mixture of kindness and firmness, 
he may take the hint and stop his boasting. 


J. C. H.—There is no rule or custom which requires a 
pm By Rg BS ~~ FA 

ear, ve rejec a ress, 
Sach 6 cathe on tnt would be con 4 to the best 
interests of soci inasmuch as it wou a be an en- 
cou! ent for bold and ill-mannered women to over- 
step the bounds of modesty and decorum by making 
poo Ba offers of marriage to gentlemen during leap 
year. 

E. A.—Thane was a title much ia use Repay ms It 
sometimes signified a nobleman, sometimes a freeman, 
and sometimes a moar} but most properly an 
officer under the king. Saxons a nobility 
called thanes, snd th the Geots also. The title was 
abolished in England at the agg upon o intio- 
duction of the feudal system. n Beotlan d it was 
abolished b; T tes King Malcolm IIL., ae. the title of earl 
was adopt: 


ort are tomato a fruit or a vegetable ?” 

All plants are vegetables in one sense. In its Taye 

efruit, It w as originally untied Tt be- 
a was ly nam e lov 

to the order of Solon Mara apple also to 

complexion and and i icemenh, that topic of 

Keep, your complexion 

from bathe in soft water mixed cour 

milk or mon acid. as ener 

—bread, potatoes, rice, oatmeal, and drink warm milk. 


F. D.—The English soldier who married Oliver Crom- 
well’s eldest daughter, et, was Henry Ireton. He 
had commenced reading for the law, am, but the civil war 
broke out, and he joined the Par rin A At 
the battle of Naseby he was taken Prisoner, 
ous made him of Ireland. han 

of the plague, and his body — uried in Westminster 
Abbey i but on the retbbet, ond be a ‘aon ex- 

um Soe on a gibbet, and burne @ hang- 
—_ at Tyburn. He was one of the most active enemies 
of the king, and signed the death-warrant. 


E. C. C.—It is etiquette to raise the hat when 
meet a lady in the street whom you know. The hai “8 
never touched except when an inferior salutes his 
superior—as a private his officer, or ‘i servant his em- 
ployer. You say a lady took you to task for callin her 
name when you greeted her in the street as * Good 
evening, Miss B.” If you are well pen os} with the 
young lady, and_passed close to her, your greeting was 
not im . It would not be good form to have so 
addressed hee unless you were quite near. Your third 
question is whether a lady is not too exacting who re- 
quires her admirer to be the first to write after he has 
paid her a visit, she living fourteen miles from his —~ 
— of abode, "and he ving already contributed th: 

t letter to the correspondence ? Yes, ‘ E.C. C.. om that 
girl is a little too despotic. A fourteen miles ride 
across the country these cold, windy days ought to be 
worth a very nice letter, even though you had not been 
** the last to write.” 


Etxa’s parents urge her to marry a man she does ae 
love and her heart impels her to a man that doesn’ 
love her. ‘‘ What shali I do to make him cet 
asks this girl. Ah, Ella, if we knew the love-compelling 
secret do think we would be sitting here at an office 
desk ? ee tropic seas in a 
ht of our own or inhabiting a ce grand as the 
ubla Khan’s. There are thousan r mortals 
who — veus half their fortunes and more if we 
could tell how to make the beloved ones love 
themin return. Perhaps they would cease to prize the 
coveted gift when they had it in possession. It is the 
way with all of us grown-up spoiled children. We cry 
for the toy we haven't got. Suppose you try to like the 
toy that fate and your parents seem anxious you should 
take, and do your best to believe that the grapes out of 
reach are very sour. If a man will not love you when 
uu try in all modest ways to attract him he will cer- 
tainly not care for you if you make unwomanly advances 
throw yourself at him, as he will call it. 











pat e way, and Monmou! and 
Ne a beheaded at Tower Hill, July 15, 1685. 


"82k —This ition on the be- 
trothed to find fault is likely to Bae ect the 
d ity of married 
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